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YOU CANNOT BE SURE THAT IT IS 


GALLAHER’S 
‘TWO, F LAKES’ 


YOU ARE ey | rOB YOU INSIST ON GETTENG IT 
IN THEIR I, 2, or 40z. DECORATED TINS, 
SECURED BY PATENT BAND. 
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4 
ORE’S HAIR-BOW| 


For Young Ladies and Children. sm=_— 
‘Fitted with New Safety HAIR-GRIP). 


7 ae M 
od (PATENTED) 


- retty, stylish, made-up Bow. Does not become creased and soiled like 
tic 4 ibhon. fay be pkiced in any position on any quantity of Hair, and will 
ontwear twelve sards of Ribbon. Made in leading Shades. Prices ; . Quality, 
‘1s. each: B Quality, 6d. cuch. If any difficulty im olitate nite, send 2d. extra te 
the Sole Mauufae ‘turers, 


THE PATENT HAIR FASTENER 60, ASTON, BIRMINCHAM, 


tu cover postage. 


Sole "enniuneece also of 


. MOORE'S “JT A” 


PATENT 


MAIR FASTENERS. 


Price 64. cach, Post Free 74. 


The above HAIR-BOWS and HAIR-PASTENERS zoay be 
obtained of all leading Hairdressers or Drapers 
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A WATCH FOR SKILL. 


SEND NO MONEY. 


| releven years our watches have bern the KEAD THE DIRECTIONS FIRST. “ g 
ste wl for accuracy and economy of coustruc 


$. 


+ | the public have shown such a treien- 


4 -Teelation of-our splendid quality that 
dean inl lane now grown to 100,000 per year. 
. «M the world’s record for the uumnber We we He ea 
'. + -e.ted testhmoniats receite’ ; 2,440 being 


‘in Juneand July, 1896, alone, includin:: 
inthe Rr, How. M. E. GLADSTONE. 


tips nee r* watch (now famous « 
-oNe is the best watch “ huve ever OF ITSELF Dress Fabrics, Flannels, &c..=1nt post t « 
areal or offered at £2, and in one toa onapproval to any address « hreet fr. an 
\ merits to the public, and to introduce v 
“moth eatalogue we gfler TO GIVE one p j* * * we Is 
wlividual who su em | FLEMING, REID & cO., &” 
1 cording to the directions below. ie : 
|. _..enaway during the past year816 watches A GREAT The Worsted Mills, 
"© totel wholesale value of £1,632, und 


' GREE.” CK, N.B 


AV geeeds cet Mt HW Priven, and. flan 
tos ean a he Ko tte on i 


4 ioutating timms claim to do so also, 
ot them actually bas done so. 
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REVENUE. |; 
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CHEE GC GLO DG LOG LE ELD GD ELD ESD DDD DD 
First Quality — 
Green 


«can supply the correct letters to the 

‘nf the accompanying rebus we undertake 

alte ay vurselves to send you, registered anid 
a solid silver * Faithful Timekeeper ” 
beautiful specimen of our werkman 
wd listed in our wholesale prive list ut &2. 
‘tls conditions are that you send us a 
addrcased envelope for us to write anil: 
‘vif your answer is correct, and that if 
‘sould win the watch you purchase a bean. 
- lid silver chain to wear with it, as per 

: jrecedented offer, which we will seud 


Years’ Standing for Superior and Gua- 
Tauteed Excellence in Watches. Send 


y ***GH*S, 


Even if you do not win it costs you nothing. 

n-wer at once! It costs you nothing to COULD ANYTHING BE FAIRER? | 

bi this very valuable prize. SS 
WATCHMAKERS' ALLIANCE & ERNEST GOODE’S STORES 


th oelish Silveramiths, Diunovod Merchants & Watchmakers. Single articles «old at wholesale trade prices. 
tablished 1985, Address all letters to heal office—184, OXPORD 8T., LONDON. 


‘What we have a name of Eleven Years’ Standing for. 


FOR KEEPING THE SKIN SOFT, 
SMOOTH, AND WHITE, 
COOL AND REFRESHED 


in e Prevents all Bupuuse,1nnivation, SOs 
cer A CLEAR & HEALTHY YY. COMPLEXION. 


: fe ware oO, “Tnjer ious Imita ure to oak * 
mcum er: BEETHAM 8." the ONLY G NUINE, totiea ip. and 3p. 64 
all Chez! fumers. Etther Biss sent post free 
direct by the Ms here, M RRETIAM XS Che mie sta, Chelte aha i 
ee ge ae ee EE, 


adbury’s J 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, THEREFORE BEST. 


‘Light, refreshing, and invigorating to the jaded mind and body ; 


| elicious to the palate ; absolutely pure, and free from alkalies.” 
FAMILY DOCTOR. 


PET™ See that every bottle is distinctly labelled «* STONE'S,” and bears trade mark as above: * 


OF ALL GROCERS, WINE MERCHANTS, and 
LICENSED VICTUALLERS. 


Wholesale of FINSBURY DISTILLERY CO., Ropemaker Street. LONDON, E.c. 
——sae CT ee oe et ot a oe ee ee ee ee a 


All Communications respecting Advertisements should he sent to the Advertisement Department. “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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WEEK ENDING 
Seer. 12, 1806 


1896 PROCLAMATION. 
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| “GRAND PIONEER REDUCTION SALE. 
RON eR aly ry ee 


‘paper. 


ener re pment ere ng hat we Sn ee SUBM. THEY WILL SURPRISE Yo 
EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTIONS. 


| 100,000 AAEM CARPETS. 


Ganutl BARGAIN SALE 
‘ 9/1 rec ria! Cons maak sued sade wih Mees ot Eeaunor’s PRICE 


ata Ss wr’ 
“Wauxcr only. 4 to Any 
etre See 2 a ite gate tei 
; bihegey Woven in z 
E , -A4+t Colours, large enough to cover any ord ated Foout, aa an advertise. , 2 
: ment for our ea, thas saving any Middle Remember these are . 
Woven, me ore Baa 
BAO. : m Double above Prices. ‘A Bag rent with Carpet, 104. extra. EACH. 


ere made of macaral “almost eqaal to Wool. 
z and Rugs already been sold at almost 
SPROIAL OFFEE.- TWO CARPETS AND TWO RUGS- - - 7. 3d, 
Spe REP EN Value unequal th 
PRABOON'S WARESY GARPET COUPON 13-9-98. kindly Yommine ana camara Carnet vertising. As. 
w receipt ofthis P.0.0. or stemps for amount, we ATI TION GUARANTFED 
macs maitca ningdenn, Coe rovarned te (a not seasaea Do not Miss this Opportunity. It May Not Qecus 4 - 


nN. all Ordera despatched sanie da in rotatic he 
(Signed) =F. HODGSON & 80 Mra F Goa pavable to~ y jonas tl 


F. HODGSON & SON, “~atwaite" WOODSLEY ROAD, LEE: - 


‘ECLIPSE, LBEDS.” Telephone Nv. 94s. 
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“HAVE YOU A POST-CARD? 


If not, please obtain one, and send it to the 


PEARSON POTTERY COMPANY, 


EAN LEY, 


with your namé and address on the back, and you will receive by next post full particulars of the inst w 
package of crockery the world. has ever seen. 


100 PIECES 
FOR £1 1s. 


{ 

i 

{ 

This is the pattern | 
of the 

DINNER SERVICE | 


VOCSOCCOOOSOOOOSOOCSCS » 
‘ 


THOUSANDS 
SOLD ALL OVER: 
THE WORLD. ‘ 


’ 


Post-cards and Letters to be addressed to the 


PEARSON POTTERY COMPANY, HANLEY, STAPF. 


————————— Srv 


The WOOLANKO SHIRT 


3/9 Poet Free ; also at 2/11 
and 


Woolanko Night Dresses yon sit 


“Tailorin | : . STOVE ‘on , QuioKesT, CHEAPEST, AND 
TO lig [ RISING SUN F i Se Bd ed hele 
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SUITS Gives to all kinds of Metals 


‘a Beautiful Polish. 
TO MEASURE, 
THE “SUBPRISE” WHIST . | 
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{ 
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Sold in 1d.,34,64., & 1/- Bottics 
25/- to 63/- 
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meer. Lo eee = ss, | guEC pat penit And 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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DR. MACKERZIB's OR BO: 


NINEPENCE SUBSCRIBED TO THE P.W. 
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FRESH AIR FUND SENDS A SLUM CHILD 


FOR A WHOLE DAY IN THE COUNTRY. 
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b> lo INTEREST. 
@fo,To ELEVATE,TO AMUSE. 


No. 321 J ae my re ar 


LIFE IS BUT SHORT. 


Lire is but short; why waste it vainly sighing 
For things we cannot have tho’ much we grieve P 

Why vex our souls, and fate for aye defying, 
Refuse our tiny portion to receive ? 


Life is but short—a year, a day may end it, 
Beyond, we cannot see one step to move ; 

We hate some creed because its friends defend it, 
And yet believe what none return to prove. 


Life is but short—short for the love and kisses 
Of those who go with us along life's way. 
Ah! why repel the tenderness, the blisses, 
Which turns earth’s night into most perfect day P 


Life is but short—O ! let us not forget it, 
And on its page our deeds of right portray. 
The record be, for nothing to regret it ; 
Life is but short—eternity for aye. 


ie 
A RESURRECTIONIST, 


“JT WONDER what makes that man so anxious to get 
old newspaper files?” said the dealer in second-hand 
literature. 

i od you know who he is?” asked his clerk. 

“ 0. 9 

“ He’s the well-known after-dinner speaker. I suppose 
he wants the old papers to get new stories from.” 


ee 
‘STREET DAIRIES, 


An oddity of Chili is the milk stations. Here and 
there in but the principal business streets is a 

latform upon which a cow is tied, and milked to order 

yy a dairymaid whenever a customer calls. 

On a table near by are found measures, cans, and 
clean glasses, and often a bottle of brandy, so that a 
thirsty man can mix a glass of punch if he likes. 

In the morning these stands are surrounded by 
servants from the principal houses, women and children 
with cups and. buckets, awaiting their turn, while so 
fast as one cow is exhausted another is driven upon the 
platform. 

Ges 


WAR AVERTED. 

“TF you put that umbrella in my eye again, as you 
have dove twice already,” said the man in the brown 
overcoat fiercely, “ n't get a broken head.” 

“It was as much your fault as mine,” retorted the 
man in the grey ulster. “If you want to kick up any 
fuss about it, I'm ready for you. I'm insured for £1,000 
a week in the Self-Protective Mutual Association, and 
I'm craving for a broken head.” 

The man in the brown overcoat looked fixedly at the 
other. Evidences of a severe mental conflict were 
Visible in his face, At last he spoke. 

: “You're safe,” he said. “I'm an agent for that com- 
any.” 
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WHERE ARTISTS HIRE THEIR 
MODELS. 


In Paris, at an inn near Place Rochechouart, there is 

8 regular exchange for the hiring of artiste’ models, and 
they aseemble there every Monday and Tuesday in the 
nope of obtaining employment. 
When engaged they are generally paid from fifteen to 
thirty francs per week, but sometimes get more, and 
they sit for three hours a day. 
hen artiste are seeking for models, the palm of 
beauty and symmetry of figure is given to the pile of 
Spain, while those of Irelan The 


d are a second. 
Prettiest faces and “most graceful ts are found 
among mk grm maidens. _ 
A m for a perfect arm would be sought for 


among Grecian women, while a lady of the Turkish 
harem possesses the most dainty hand. Italians have 
usually good figures: + -- 
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WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 12, 1896. 


DO YOU WANT A HUSBAND? 


Youne unmarried girls who have difficulty in obtain- 
ing husbands can get them with a large fortune thrown 
in by going to the States of Dakota, Oregon, or 
Nebraska in the United States. Women are so scarce 
in some portions of that country that one may travel 
for many days without meeting one. 

As a result, the moment one is known to have entered 
the borders of any of the three States a race results to 
get possession of her, and the lucky man is the envy of 
the community for many miles—and this often runs 
into three figures—round. 

The three States are mostly given over to cattle 
ranches, and the owners of the ground are all rich men, 


ee 
SHOWING HIS TESTIMONIALS. 


A youna man entered the office of the EVENING 
Moon the other day, and, saluting the editor with a 
cheerful “ Good-day,” began: 

“ What is the exact number of papers you sell per 
day, and what subscribers have not paid up ?” 

“ What authority have you——” 

“Well, how much cash a mouth do you receive for 
advertisements?” . 

“ What——” “A P 

“Do you pa aries promptly ?” 

“ What int dey Hina . 

“What are the net profits of your estallishment ?” 

“Look here——” 

“Don't get angry. I just want to find out if you 
need a real live reporter and interviewer here—one with 
plenty of courage and grit; and I've only tried to prove 
that I've got the right sort of stuff in me.” 

He was engaged. 
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WHY SOLDIERS WEAR RED. 


iy 

Tuk scarlet uniform of the British infantry has been 
greatly criticised in recent years, chiefly on the ground 
that it exposes the men to needless danger by disclosing 
their whereabouts to the enemy. The ‘objection taken 
to the scarlet, however, is groundless, and scientific 
reasons are given why the prevailing colour is for all 
purposes the most suitable that could be selected. 

In the first place, scarlet. affords the Lest attainable 
protection against the extremes of heat and cold to 
which soldiers are liable to be exposed. The darker the 
colour protecting a warm body, the more rapidly 
radiation proceeds. White would be the best colour to 
reduce radiation to x minimum ; but white is barred by 
other considerations, as ure also all the greys. Scarlet 
or red comes midway between white and black or other 
dark colours; while with reference to protection from 
the sun, scarlet takes a far higher place than any of the 
blues, greens, or drabs and other shades often used for 
military clothing. 

Yellow or orange are excluded because these colours 
are particularly conspicuous at a long distance. 
Although scarlet or red is more conspicuous than grey, 
when the sun shines directly on the troops it blurs on 
the sight, and is consequently more difficult to hit. 

With existing rifles, the actual result of a fight is 
usually decided at a distance just outside the effective 
range of the weapons. This distance lies between 600 
and 800 yards; nearer than that it isim ible to close 
without replying to the enemy’s fire; and as soon as the 
return fire whistles about the defenders’ heads, the 
possibility of aiming rapidly and accurately decreases. 

Therefore, from this point of view, it is unimportant 
whether the object to be hit is conspicuous or not; but 
from a moral point of view it is a serious consideration. 
Within 700 yards each subsequent advance is conditioned 
by fire-superiority already achieved; the defenders are 
ahukens; the time for counting heads is past ; and the 
mental impression conveyed by the sight of the assault- 
ing troops becomes the main point. .. 
mee is a distinct advantage our men should bulk 

in the decisive of an encounter, and there 
is no colour which enables them to do this so effectively 
as scarlet. On the whole, therefore, every ic 
consideration justifies the retention of scarlet as the 
best 1 ni~-rm for our troops. | 
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VERY IMPORTANT! | 


Make sure of your copy of Aay Newsagent will deliver 
PEARSON’S MAGAZINE - + acopyto you if you will 
by ordering in advance. give him an order. 


[Price Ong Penny. 


E desire to give everybody who wants Pearson's 
Magazine ample opportunity to get it each month. 
To that end we aim to keep newsvendors in all parts of the 
country always ready to satisfy a call for the current 
number. But it is not always possible to calculate exactly. 
Thus it happens that people apply to the newsvendors for 
copies shortly after the day of publication, only to find, in 
many instances, that all tho copies ordored by him havo 
been already sold. It is to spare our friends this dis- 
appointment that we urge them to leave orders for copies 
with the newsvendors in advance. 

The profit the newsvendor makes is not quite so large on 
Pearson’s Magazine as on some others because we 
cannot afford to sell it at less than sixpence nett. The stylo 
in which it is turned out would necessarily suffer if it were 
discounted. Tle-efore, and right!y so, the newsvendor 
does not care to order more than he knows he will absolutely 
sell. Place your order with the nearest nowaagont and you 
need never fail to get the Magazine promptly upon publica- 
tion. Only thoce who read Pearson’s Magazine 
know what those who do not read it aro missing. 

Novels and series of stories by the following favourite 
writers will appear during the next few months: 

RUDYARD KIPLING. A. CONAN DOYLE. 
H. G. WELLS. MAX PEMBERTON. 
L. T. MEADE and CLIFFORD HALIFAX, M.D. 


SS 


Littte Dick: “I'd hate to be Madame Fortune- 
teller’s little boy. wouldn’t you P” 

Little Dot: “ Why?” 

Little Dick: “ His mother is a mind-reader.” 


——<-t—__. 


Mercuant: “I aiways give the preference to s 
married clerk.” 

Friend: “ Why is that ?” 

Merchant: “ use I find that they are not in such 
a hurry to get home in the evening as the others are.” 


— 


DinneE DipLomacy.—He: “I have asked Huxley to 
dine with us this evening.” 

She: “I do wish you wouldn’t invite that man. He 
is such a disagreeable person.” 

He: “ Well, if I don't, he is sure to ask me, and they 
never have anything fit to eat.” 


oo 


Her Love ExpiatneD.—He: “If you did not love 
me, why did you encourage me?” 

She: ‘! Encourage you? ’ 

He: “ For two seasons you have accepted every one 
of my invitations to the theatre, etc.” 

She: “That was not because I loved you; it was 
because I loved the theatre.” 


———— 


Litt.e Dick: “I told mamma what a good boy I 
was to-day, and she gave mea penny, and then I gave 
it to Johnny Stout, if he’d commence goin’ to school.” 

Little Dot : “ What will that doP” 

Little Dick: “ When I tell mamma that Johnny Stout 
is goin’ to school she'll keep me home, ’cos Johnny 
Stout’s brother’s got the measles.” 


—_———— § 


Prison CHAPLAIN: “ Ah, 72 have a pet, I see.” 

Convict: “ Yes, this rat. I feeds him et I 
think more o’ that ‘ere rat than any o ivin’ 
creature.” : 

- Prison Chaplain: “Ah, in every man there's some- 
thing of the angel left, if one can only find it. How 
came you to take such a fancy to that rat?” 

Convict: “ He bit th’ warder.” 


23 : elath, gilt edges, price 6s., pest free 6s. 6d. Covers for binding 
Bd. post free gsprC.Galt-marooeo ican. Tuldcintvered, price 28., post free 23, 8d. : 
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the red and age appearances of zero. The man 
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Monsieur Sieler, manager of the 
Count Paul Douroff was bendi 


elle to examine a ito-bite on her face; 


ures was the long stretch of the 
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; and in the middle a ruined 

gardens were the infernal 

& person in them just now who would 

the devil, Douroff being at this 
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, “what can it matter whether we are 
with old world 


iers, off duty from five to eight, was 
the post-office, and turned to 
i she down 


dare you make me jump like that P” 


you are going to marry me.” 
cone 


“BES 


t he has. been here three 
summer. He has been playing 


~ 


ital again very soon.” 


no good—and I love you; why should you tease meP I 
“Let me go! You shan’t kiss me; your beard is all 


hard; it hurts. Let me 
Amgry and astoni hele Duran stood in the 


was under his eye, 


it before ten o ouroff, who for some time past 
d been i 


glancing repeated; at the clock, rose and 
uran’s tects aaa on fire. d 


‘| 


ing her she would hare te -give: eanlanellay 
Deca telce Ses Jherutues ana he made a scezie 
some acq' hers who was listening to the 
music would probably see her. On the whole it seemed 
easier to go, and without further words she followed 
Douroff to the station. . 
At the Café Justin, where the croupiers meet at mid- 
night to discuss the day’s gossip over their onion soup 
and bock, Netta’s disappearance was talked of for three 
days, not because such circumstances were at all 
uncommon, but because this girl was known to be the 
ée of Michele ‘Duran, who appeared to have gone 
off his head with the horror of her Right. 
“He called ‘trois, rouge, . eo’ this after- 
noon,” said one of the Chefs de gravely, “ and 
jumped the ball out of the cylinder twice while he was 


ir et 


haps Tam afraid all day of what he will do. I must 
go beg a holiday for him.” 
But Duran refused to take any holiday. 


“I have been here,” he said, “for on yeara, and 
| never saw a man win what that scoundrel won and not 
come back and lose it. They stay away sometimes for 
monthe—there was an English lord who stayed away 
for two years—but unless they die they always come 
ways! and then .... mon Dieu, quel retour! 
Douroff will come back—perhaps to-morrow. Do not 
pursue him more” (M. Sieler had followed his daughter 
and her lover to Milan, but had lost all trace of them 
ee in spite of lavish pees Fes despre co 
“ He may wait a year, perhaps a little, a very li longer ; 
but he ‘vill come back.” ie si 
“ Ah! and then we will shoot him.” 
“Not at once. The man who comes here may find 
worse than F . 
We will give fortune 
a chance of revenge 
first—if that fails it 


watched. He shaved 

off his beard lest he — 

should have been ‘we "*\ 
inted out to Douroff - ee, 


ry ates in aaa” i and Pg ai should 
recognise man would of course come 
back; Duran knew it, and did not reason about it, 
or hope, or despair, or plan—only watched. He was not 
in the least surprised or excited when he looked > one 
afternoon and saw Douroff standing opposite to him— 
no more excited than a man who goes to the Odéon to 
gee a famous tragedy is excited when the curtain rises 
on the firat act. 


Count Paul was not apparently inclined to play 


roulette just then, for he walked over to the trente-et- 

quarante tables, and sat down at one for an hour. He 

lost,as Duran was told afterwards; and though not losing 

much appeared to be irritated. After dinner he came 

to the roulette table where Duran was stationed, and 

played on numbers in first dozen, winning again 

considerably. "Twas when Duran’s own hand was 

turming the wheel that his Inckiest coups were made; 

‘ and presently with his hands 

full of notes the Count went 

‘ANC across again to the trente-et- 

f @ quarante tables. He lost all his 

‘ winnings there and a little more 

hy Wy besides ; there was a scowl on his 

es face, an angry impatient light 

in his eyes, as he left the room 

° 'U that night which Michele saw with 

content; he seen it on 

hundreds of faces before ; he knew 

now men ended ten times in 
twelve when they looked like that. 

There was a buzz of excitement at the top end of the 


Duran 
“noir,” and the Russian’s cold, white face with gleai 
contracted eyes ing the of . 


adventure, .entit ppg 
Rady ce ot ans shiny Oy ora 2 ae < 
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-put small sums on the same number. 
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was, thankful that he was not known)—and took his 
seat there next to Michele, with a pile of notes in front 
him which must have ed at least to 200,000 
francs. _His hands. were pete Bee that he could 
hardly count them. Instinct told croupier that this 
was bler’s last game, the stake where winning 
of a nab and loss meant ruin. 
an 


ida: a5 
folk from Nice and Mentone, y 
the tables being . therefore 
covered with their five-franc - 
pieces, over which they laughed - 
d quarrelled and chattered~': 


an 

salabiy: The lamps were lit 
and therooms were stiflingly hot. 
A sensation of vague excite. 
ment came over Duran. He Uy 
felt that someone else was near =~ * . 
wpecring faa crisis in Count Paul's life with deadly 
absorbed interest, and looking round he saw Netta. 

She was standing close bebind Douroff. The little 
face, once-gay and innocent, and delicately coloured 
with rose tints of youth and health, was sickly, buggard, 
and old. Dark lines were under her eyes, her hair 
was untidy, and the richness of her dress could not 
disguise the indifference with which it had been put on. 

“Why are you here,” she asked Douroff in a whisper, 
“instead of at that table?” eras to the place 
where he usually played when bling for large stakes. 

“T have always been unlucky there, and always, in 
however small a way, lucky here.” He spoke to her in 
a harsh voice, husky with excitement, keeping his eycs 
on his notes. “Also I have another reason. I i 
dream this afternoon in which number eight turned up 
twice running at this table just after nine o'clock. As 
if to it was a large eight scrawled over 
the letter which b: t this money, and again in the 
cloak-room my ticket for my hat was number eight.” 

“That was extraordinary,” said the girl; there was 
the faintest inflection of sarcasm in her voice. “And 
you; what will you do?” 

“TI shall wait till nine o'clock and then play for 
number eight ; play all round it e here.” 

At nine? At a quarter to nine Duran would 
take charge of the ball and spin for three-quarters of an 
hour. Retribution, if it were to come, would be complete. 

The girl only sighed wearily and watched Count 
Paul, who sat ry ill, looking up occasionally at the 
clock. So he done that night fifteen months ago; 
Dare remembered it, and his own rage at being unable 

away. . 
nine ofétoste a litter of gold and notes sudden! 
appeared Seca fe Oe eae ‘pieces. With rapid, 
practised hands the maximum on every 
int of the board connected with his dream number. 
ight being a black number, ‘he put 6,000 francs 
tack on noir, pair, and manque; 2, francs on the 
first dozen and middle column; 4,000 francs each half 
way between the first arid second dozens and the first 


EN 


and middle columns; and maximum stakes, which it 
would take too long to icularise, on all the trans. 
versals, chevale, and carrés connected with number 


eight, and on the number itself. The other players 
looked on in amazement, and one or two of them 
From all 

rts of the room perambulating s tors, scenting 

igh ply, began to collect round the table. Michele 
spun murmured his “ Rien ne va plus” with his 
eyes glued to the circling ball. It stopped and fell. 
“Vingt-huit, noir, patr et passe,” helcalled, andanother sigh 
of disappointment came from Netta. Count Paul had 
won some of his pointa, but had lost some thousands of 
francs on the . He laced all his stakes, and, 
twenty-seven co up, he lost them all. There was ii 
buzz of excitement from the’ spectators as he replaced 
then all. Twenty-five came up, and he lost them all 
again ty 5 one, and replaced them as usual. Number 
seventeen followed, and he won a little; then came zero. 
followed by twenty-one, and he lost <jemeep es li 
he aced all his stakes he would not have a thousand 
francs left. . : 

Netta interfered roughly and decisively. “ Your game 
is simply silly,” she said. “Everyone is laughing «t 
you. away.” The croupier was astonished at the 
authoritative manner in which she spoke, and still more 
astonished. to see Douroff finger his notes hesitatingly 
for a few seconds and then rise from his chair. ‘The 
gambler was utterly demoralised, and dare not play 


noisy lacing their small 
rybasese i as tat as a oe 

in presently; his voice as he called “ Faites 

votre fa gel eee fll le jeu est fait,” was 80 
what wag 


d called the “rien ne 
'T was 


matter, repented it for ley wad called the 
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Suddenly his expression changed. “I forgot,” he 
said; “it was to be twice running.” 

“ You fool,” said the girl contemptuously, “don't you 
see that you cannot winP Can you fight bad luck?” 

“J will play this coup,” said Douroff. 

“ If you leave it alone eight will turn up again ; if you 
play, it won't,” said Netta quietly, as if she were stating 
2 common fact of mathematics. ‘“ You know that. 
Come away ; I will not have my child beggared.” 

Duran flushed scarlet, as if someone had struck him, 
and set his teeth, So that was the reason of her deter- 
mination. A btndle of notes was thrust on to the 
manque as he took up the ball for the next coup, but 
was snatched Lack amid some laughter from the 
spectators. Duran cursed them for their ridicule. 
ow dare they laugh at Netta fighting for her child! 
The ball dropped. Duran was again so certain of the 
result that he scarced troubled to look before calling it: 
“ Huit, noir, pair et manque.” 

With imprecations and curees rnd a string of 
incoherent threats, prayers and lamentations, Douroff 
pushed Netta violently away from him and piled bis 
notes at hazard on to the table. Zero turned up, and 
le lost nearly half his money, and went on playing 
wildly, with caution when winning, and recklessly when 
losing —'tis a monotonous and invariable story is that of 
the gumbler’s last stake. He sets up his few thousand 
francs to fight with millions; the loss of them means to 
him that life, time, hope. honour are at un end; the 
winning of them ia to his opponents ae if someone had 
picked up from the floor a tive-franc p'ece and silently 
added it to their store. 

The contest was soon over in this case. Netta picked 
up a note and a few gold pieces which lay on the table 
after Dourofl’s last coup, and taking his arm drew him 
awiy. He walked like a blind man, moving very 
slowly and looking round bewildered and annoyed if 
anyone brushed against him. As Duran turned to look 
after them Netta’s eyes looked into his—and stared for 
a moment—and recognised him. 

“I cannot go on,” imuttered the croupier to the Chef 
de table. “Send for someone to relieve me at once. 
Do youhear? It is life and death; le will kill her!” 

“You must stay,” answered the Chef in a stern 
whisper. “Courage! it is nearly half-past nine, and 
you can go then. I will arrange for your release. Of 
course the Count will be looked after.” 

Word had in fact been all through the rooms, 
and out into the hall and balcony and gardens among 
the gendarmes and attendants there, that a man who 
had lost heavily was coming out and must be closely 
watched. Butit was five minutes to the half hour, and 
Duran sut on in agony. 

Net‘a would have taken Douroff back to their hotel, 
but he turned resolutely down the steps into the garden. 


Comprehension came .,, 
back into his face; he »s.) 4 
leant against the terrace abn rt 
baluetrades with his hand \ Le : Bx 
inhis pocket, and watched -~ ‘“ 


the girl as she stood 


trembling near. ft r 
“Is that lover of iccms ae 
yours still hereP” he a \ 
aie suddenly, ANIL 
“ es, ” tigt 2 


“ You have ceen him?” 
“Only fora second—in i 
the room just now.” 
“Well, you can go back to him!’ 
Netta looked up at him with tears in her eyes, and 
With some strange indescribable feeling at her heart 
she came close up t> him, saying: “I do not want to go, 
Paul. Iwill come home with you; we will go to-night— 
now, and be happy together even if we are poor. Youwill 
gamble no more, Pa will you? and we will be happy.” 
“You love meP” asked Douroff, in a soft, wistful 
voice. “Yes? I am glad, little friend; and yet you 
cannot come with me now. No, I will gamble no more. 
‘Rien ne va plus!’ Kiss me; and now g° you, little 
One, go to the hotel and—and pay the bill with what is 
left. ‘Ricn ne va plue—ne va plus.” Her back was 
hardly turned before Paul Douroff took a pistol from 
his pocket and shot himsolf through the brain. Netta 
was os of a 
violent explosion near her, 
of confused hurry and out- 
cries in the gardens, and of 
Duran bending over her as she 
lay half fainting in his arms. 
The girl struggled to her 
feet with a violent effort when 
t) she saw who was holding her. 
“If he ia dead you have 
killed him!” she cried. “It 
was your doing! Paul! Paul! 
my oye, my only, dear, dear 
1 ” 


A score of aR 
Were round her as she knelt by her de 
Duran moved quietly away. | He could wait. 


Netta married the croupier it was on condition 


When 
that he left Monte Carlo and found what she called 
some honest occupation. : 


form ef anew stery ef-ad 


ow long w: t. take you to write or _ 60,000 words, 
EE eens 
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TWENTY THOUSAND CRIMINALS 
AT LARGE, 


It is a mistake to suppose that all criminals are 

brought to justice, even in England. There are 
thousands of men and women who live by crime who 
have never seen the inside of a prison cell. Not that the 
police do not do their duty. They do it exceeding] 
well, About 150,000 offenders pass through English 
prisons every year; and if we reckon those who come 
within the clutches of the polive, but are not convicted, 
the number would probably be brought up to 170,000, 
or about one in 180 of the population. 
_ But in addition to those offenders who are brought to 
justice and pay the penalty of their crimes, there is a 
vast army of dishonest characters who commit legal 
sins every week of their lives, and never come within 
reach of the law. Though these persons live on crime, 
somehow or other they manage to escape the criminal's 
fat>, and remain free Ishmaels of society. 

This class of people are known to the police as 
“suspected persons.” Every town contributes its quota 
to the long list of free Ishmue!s, whose names are to he 
found in the records of the Home Office. At the end of 
the last year for which the figures are obtainable there 
were 20,400 suspected persons at large. 

A suspected person is not a person suspected of any 
particular crime, but_ one whom the police | elieve to be 
making a dishonest livelihood. There are such people 
in every town, known to and watched by the police. 
Some of them keep thieves’ houses, and participate in 
the proceeds of burglaries, and others thrive on less 
open crime, always managing in some mysterious way 
to evade justice. There are nearly 2,000 thieves’ houses 
in England and Wa'es. 

It is not altogether comforting to be told that there 
are always 20,0UU criminals at large; but it is ut any rate 
consoling to remember that over 100,000 criminals are 
locked up safely every year, and we may still sleep 
soundly in our beds, and trust to the men in blue to 
guard our safety. 

OO ee 


HE KEPT HIS PLACE. 


Dioniriep Dame: “Pardon me, but I cannot 
imagiuve what business you can have with me!” 

Awkward Youth (coolly): “I called to get you to 
prevent your husband from discharging me.” 

“I have nothing whatever todo with my husband's 
business affairs, and——” 

“T am a clerk, and he thinks of sending me off 
because I make so many mistukes. He has nearly 
engaged a pretty girl in my place.” 

“Oh! you will retain your position. By-the-way, 
when at Listes please consider my house your home.” 


—-—_—+ fe 


TRANSIENT: “ Waiter, bring me some rare good 
steak.” 

New Waiter: “Good steak is always rare here, sir.” 

s oe fee 

Looxine Aneap.—Algy: “They want six thousand 
pounds for the lease, Maria. It runs for eighty-nine 
ears.” 
7 Maria: “ Well, don’t buy it, Algy! Only eighty-nine 
ears! Fancy dear | being turned out of his 
nouse at ninety-one, and possibly infirm into the 


bargain!” 

Sam: “I always pretend to be asleep in a tram-car, 
and then, of course, I can’t be expected to get up and 
give a lady my seat.” 

Ned: “ Well, I tried that, and the lady looked down 
at me and said to her friend: ‘Isn’t it awful to think 
that such a young man should be such a heavy drinker P’ 
Then I had to get up to prove I was eober.” 


———— jo 


Gave Him Away.—Sophy (who has accepted Mr. 
Charles Fleetwood the night before): “Does Mr. 
Fleetwood strike you as being a sensitive man, 
Pauline P” 

Pauline (who doesn’t know of the engagement): 
“Gracious, no! A man who has been rejected 
fourteen girls within six months, and gets fat on 
it, cannot be sensitive. Why, Sophie, what’s the 
matter?” 


AN OPPORTUNITY NOT TO BE MISSED. 


—>o==— 


To amuse and at-the samo time to interest our readers 
we have retained the services of the most expert grapholo- 

iat of the present day, and even those who do not believe 
in the art will soon find themselves convinced if they care 
to send along a specimen of their handwriting upon an 
unruled sheet of paper with their usual signature and full 
is their ae will be told. These 


how would you 
* 8s 


and . the result will appear enor 
S. stisat Sertcles Comeneetoe Don’t miss it. 


TALKING CANARIES, 


THEUSHES THAT BARK LIKE Dogs. 


How To Make a NINEPENNY LINNET Worta 
THREE GUINEAS. 


“THE English people I um convinced do not care for 
singing birds,” recently said a well-known dealer toa 
P.W. man; “IT have known twenty-five guineas paid for 
a‘Norwich Crested’ canary, a wretched singer, but 
rejoicing in a beautiful crest, while Her Majesty, who 
has recently displayed a fondness for birds, has given 
twenty guineas for a canary which hardly utters a note. 

“For a ‘Belgian’ whose beauty consists in its 
ugliness, being hump-backed, people will cheerfully pay 
fifteen guineas, although the vocal powers of this 
variety are contemptible. : 

“A Hartz mountain bird worth ten guineas in 
Germany would not fetch three guiness here. In fact, 
singing canaries have gone so completely out of fashion 
in this country that I um endeavouring to develop their 
powers in another direction. I hope before long to be 
able to announce that I have talking canaries for sale. 

“My experiments so far have been completely 
successful. There have been difficulties, I admit. Only 
singing birds can be taught, and the innate musical 
skill und tuste of these is so great, that considerable 
patience has to be exercised before they will condescend 
to imitate the human voice. 

“TI have already sold several birds which pronounce 
words with remarkable distinctness. One I disposed of 
recently after a burst of song will say with truly 
wonderful distinctness, ‘Kiss, kiss, Miss Mary, kiss,’ 
Mary being the name of my daughter. 

“Talking of course has to be taught when the birds 
are aeons and lest your readers should doubt the 
practicability of what I bave said, let them experiment 
on a young bird during the moulting period when its 
natural song is discontinued.” 

What about other birds? the reader is protably 
thinkiog. My informant says that as there is no doubt 
that birds sing because it pleases them to do so, and 
becauses it pleases those who listen, there is no reason 
why most singing birds should not be taught talking as 
wellé 

i“ pursuit of some recent experiments,” he stated, 
“I discovered that the ‘hooded crow’ can produce a 
number of complex noives from its throat. hen its 
talents are cultivated its articulation of words is 
wonderfully distinct. The one I bave su 
in training, and for which I have refueed ten guineas, 
always addresses me as ‘ papa.’ 

“In striking out this new line in the bird trade, I shall 
make a feature of the ‘mocking bird.’ especially those 
belonging to the ‘thrush’ variety. Ihave not succeeded — 
in getting any to imitate the human voice as yet, but I 
find it comparatively easy to induce them to mimic the 
cries aud culls of i birds. 

“T have about a dozen and they are able to mew like 
cata, bark like doga, crow like cocks, cackle like hens, 
and what is very peculiar three of them like to imitate 
the creaking of a door. All the sounds are produced 
with such fidelity that the most practised ear is easily 
deceived. I have another bird which will imitate so 
exactly the chimes of a clock that were it not for an 
utter disregard of the time of the day it would be 
impossible to detect the fraud by the ear alone. 

“T have found that of all birds, the easiest to teach is 
the ‘ Indian Thama,’ a bird of such extraordinary vitality 
that it will sing for quite nine months in the year. 

“ Readers fond of singing birds, and not above turning 
a humble penny, geet invest in a good singing wood- 
lark, then place on either side of the cage a common 
ninepenny Rianat The woodlark, delighted at having 
an audience, soon gives an exhibition of its powers, 
greatly, of course, to the disgust of the linnets, who are 
not able to sing at all. 

“But they will in a little while, for the woodlark, 
taking pity on their ignorance, will proceed to play the 
part of teacher with such success that in a month or so 
the pupils sing as well as their master. Linneta so 
trained are worth three guineas each. How's that fo. 
profit? 

“Ihave become so convinced that our treatment of 
the piping bullfinch is hopelessly old-fashioned, that 
before your article is in print I shall be in Germany, 
where they are bred, seeing what can be done to bring 
this gentle little bird up to date. . 

“ Piping bullfinches have no song of their own, and 
therefore have to be taught. Their education com- 
mences almost as soon as they are born, and when their 
teachers, who are generally poor working people snch 
as shepherds, shoemakers, tailors, etc., have imparted 
the airs, the birds are at once sold. 

“These people live in places so remote from large 
centres that it takes years before the melody of the last 
new song reaches them. Therefore it is quite possible 
that these out-of-the-world folk fondly imagine that 
such tunes as ‘Pretty Polly Perkins of Puddington 
Green '—nearly all bullfinches whistle this air—are 
quite the latest novelty. 

“I am going to hunt up these people. They will 
probably have never heard, ‘She wanted something to 
play with,’ ‘If it wasn’t for the ’ouses in between,’ or 
the ‘ Tin Gee-Gee’; but they maas abla | tie 
from the organs I am taking with me, and im em 
to their pupils as easily as the old melodies.” 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 


ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


9189. Which is the Most Remarkable Instance of a Town 
being Created by a Railway? 

The question would naturally direct attention to the 
great centres of industry which owe their origin to the 
pr oasca pe of railway construction works. Of these 
was an. ins t and unprogressive village 

» of hundred inhabitants. To-day it is an 
and thriving town with a population of some 


@ ire. 
of a few fisher families maul ag nome Sty souls. The 


comstruction of a railway and dock was then commenced 
for the of the conveyance and shipment of coal 
from the | da Valley. is now a town of 


_ \ gbout five-and-twenty thousand inhabitants, with muni- 


cipal gas and waterworks and all modern improvements. 

8160. Of what Discomfort do Polar Explorers Mcst Com- 
plain? 

Doctor Nansen says the thirst induced by the terribly 

irkeome labour of uling. Though the Polar 

world is covered with frozea is none for 
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Under ite influence men seem to anffer like plants 
deprived of sunlight. 
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A week or so will often com- 
and the inforced idle- 
universal gloom, and bitter cold combined, reduce 


ness, 
lif to its lowest terms, and make it so miserable that 
— found refuge from it in insanity or 


8161. In what Way does Musie Assist the Soldier on the 
“——- March? 
All men who have any appreciation of music feel 
prompted to step in time to a march-tune, and music on 
march therefore substitutes a new and pleasanter 
stimulus to en for _ ay sapien and E sgrmialecry 
dreary one of keeping place in the ranks. It is well. 
known that weariness z. as & rule, more a matter of 
mind than of body, and that the muscles of the body do 
not tire half so soon as the nerve-centres which. move 
them. Music, by bringing a fresh nerve-centre into 
play, will often banish 


before it began. Why men’s limbs should tend to move 
to music no one knows, but it is practically the same 
thing as dancing. and probably to do with the 
instinct all men display, that urges them to associate 
themselves with what is beautiful in Nature and art. 


CONDITIONS. 


—t 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
of the questions asked here from our readers. 
Each reply must bear the writer’s name and 
address. We shall print the best reply to 
each question, and shall pay for all matter 
printed at the rate of two guineas a column. 
The same reader may send replies to any 
number queries. Envelopes should be 
marked “ 


the paper is renigeli he dergigd will only be 


P 
which replies are based must be given. 
Half-a-crown will be paid. on publication for 
every pape recelved whith is considered 


‘| 3162, Why ‘does the Fiesh 


the most notable. Fifty years ago it 
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of Fich Decumpese more | BCI Is there any Trustworthy Record Showing thai 


Quickly. than that 


\ “In tho first the is that the great 
Sa eee oe a taoveler to the 


change of environment fro 


water than that of land animals, hence breaking 
up of its constituents is naturally easier. Lastly, the 
flesh of fish contaitis a comaperneirely ie eee tee 
of phosphorus, and fhis unites ly with 

pe oe of the air. As decomposition is, for the most part, 
oxidation, there is no doubt that the presence of phos- 
ps in a large proportion would decidedly tend to 
ten the process. . 


8165. Are there any Churches which Stand in more than 
One Parish and more than One County ? 

Yes, there is a very curious instance of such a church 
at Tunbridge Wells. This is the old C. of Ease. 
The building stands partly in Kent and partly in 
Sussex, but, more than that, it aleo stands in three 
parishes. When the clergyman leaves the vestry he 
comes out of the parish of Frant, in Sussex, and if he 
is going to officiate at the altur he walks into the parish 
of Tonbridge, in Kent. If, on the other hand, he is 

ing to preach the sermon, he walks from Frant into 
the parish of Speldhurst. 

3168. Which of Our Senses is Most Capable of Improvement? 

Probably the sense of touch. Strictly speaking, the 
senses are capable rather of alteration and specialisation 
than of improvement. For instance, those who have 
much to do in the open air become immensely long- 
sighted; but this is abnormal, and the increased 
su ity in one direction is compensated for b 
inferiority in another. But there are many trades whi 
afford abundant evidence that the sense of touch, at an 
rate in certain directions, can be largely developed. 
For instance, the connoisseur of Wedgwood chi 
relies much more on an almost imperceptible difference 
of feeling in the texture than on bie a id to discover the 
genuineness of any piece. The blin can very 
soon discern between different metals merely by the 
sense of touch, and in fact the education of the blind 
affords a remarkable instance of the development of this 
sense. In certain manufactures the skilled workman 
knows entirely by this sense when a mixture has reached 
the proper coenee of solidity or a material is of the right 
texture, and he receives very high wages by virtue of 
this sensealone. On the other hand, the sense of smell 
and the sense of taste are each of them blunted and 
lose their finer perception if the same object is frequently 
presented to them. In every case, however, it is not the 
general sense of touch that is improved, but a special 
excellence of the sense. 


3166. Who Altered the Course of European History b; 
Simply Changing his Place of Residence ? ae 


Peter the Great, when he removed his residence from 
Moscow to Petersb The results of this change 
were momentous and far-reaching. It introduced 
Russia into the comity of European nations. Previously 
the centre of Russian influence had been almost as far 
removed from European politics asif Muscovy had been an 
Asiatic Power. Russia now becamea force to be reckoned 
with, for, by the open gate of the Baltic, she could 
send out her navies to the Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic. Petersburg was designed v Peter to be a 
“new Amsterdam,” a market for the world to 
trade with the vast territories of the Tsar, and this hope 
has been largely realised. The change of residence also 
transformed the Russian constitution. At Moscow the 
Tears were controlled by the old boyar families, and 
were unable to break away from the intensely conservative 
traditions of this ancient aristocracy ; but at Petersburg 
the-monarchy became an autocracy, free to carry 
out the new ideas inaugurated by Peter without 
hindrance, The new capital was, in a word, the seat of 
a new recy years of a new intellectual life, of a new 
commercial system, and of a new international policy. 
Constantine's change from Rome to Byzantium is also 
a noteworthy case in point. 


QUESTIONS. 


3191. Which is the best historical example of the 
punishment fitting the crime ? 
3192. What would be the effect of general disarma- 
ment on the labour markets of Europe P 
. 3198. Who was the best example of being “ righteous 
overmmuch ” P 
3194. Are there any grounds for believing in such a 
thing as a “ thought ware” or its equivalent ? 
_3195. Which essentially powerful monarch has made 
himeelf least conspicuous in history P 
8196. When were elephants last used in battle? 
8197, At what period were the principles of our two 
great political parties most comp! reversed P 


WEE ENDING 
Supt. 12, 1896. 


the People of any White Race were ever 
Cannibals? 


In the first place, so far as the records of primitive 
man are trustworthy, they certainly show that, whether 
white, brown, or black, he was a cannibal, Within 
historic times the evidence of Homer and Herodotus 
shows that the inhabitants of north-eastern Europe and 
of the Caspian region were strongly ted of 
cannibalism. Again, we have the authority of St. 
Jérome in bar | of the statement that the British 
contingent enlisted by Theodosius were cannibals, and 
that cannabalism was the rule rather than the exception 
among the ancient Scots. There is a white-bearded 
race of savages among the forests of the Marafion in 
South America, supposed to be descended from deserter: 
and s' lera from the Spanish Conquerors, who are 
believed to be cannibals. Aiter the English conquest in 
the fourteenth century, parts of Scotland were reduced 
to such fearful desolation that in places the unfortunate 
inhabitants were driven to cannibalism through sheer 
lack of food. During the first half of the seventeenth 
century the canni' family of Alexander Bain, or 
Sawney Beane, flourished, if such a word can be used, 
on the coast of Galloway. Before its extermination the 
family consisted of eight eons and eighteen grandsons, 
six daughters and fourteen granddaughters. It is 
stated that one of the girls, a mere infant, was spared 
the fate which overtook the rest, but she had hardly 
completed her twelfth year before the inborn craving 
for human flesh broke out, and she was burnt to death 
for the crime of cannibalism. 


3168. Which is the’ Most Northern Place where a Human 
Being is Known to haye been Born? 

During the Polar exploring cruise of the Polaris, 
under the command of Captain Hall, the wife of an 
Eskimo named Hendrik gave birth to a son when the 
ship was lying in Thank-God Harbour on the 82nd 

rallel of north latitude. There is no record of a 

aman birth taking place farther north than this. The 
interesting event occurred in the spring of 1872. 


3169. Which Commercial Innovation Proved One of the 
Greatest Blunders ever made? 

That of the Corn Laws. The early English statutes 
relating to the corn trade took the shape of general 
prohibitions to except under royal license, 
special Ar nase a to export by royal proclamation, 
and prohibitions to import or export, except as above, 
at certain prices. The intention of this arrangement 
was the benevolent one of making the pressure of 
taxation lightest when corn was least plentiful. The 
result was to destroy the regularity of trade, and to 
make people’s food the subject of speculative and often 
ruinous contracts. The | not only hurt the 
import trade more than a fixed duty would have done, 
but it seriously affected domestic agriculture and manu- 
factures. From 1821 to 1830 the annual average of 
British exports fell from forty-one to thirty-six millions. 
In 1840 agricultural wages simply meant starvation. 
In some districts estates were given up by owners to the 
parish, because the poor-rates exceeded the rents. So 
patent was this enormous blunder that it led to the 
agitation for the repeal of the Corn Laws, with results 
that have gone far to revolutionise the trade of the 
United Kingdom. 
$170. Which is the Most Nearly Ideal Form of Cycle 

Saddle for Each Sex Respectively ? 

A saddle recently patented, and called the bifurcated 
saddle, appears to ie so fur the nearest approach to the 
ideal for both men and women. It is divided 
longitudinally into two halvea, and therefore obviates 
the great evils of all other saddles. The ideal saddlo 
must give support without rigidity, and yield without 
being weak. It should support the trunk of the body, 
as 8 chair or a horse-saddle supports it, that is to say 
by contact with the muscles peovlied by Nature for that 
pu The bifurcated saddle appears to fulfil these 
conditions rey fairly, and -at the same time to be cool 
and comfortable. 


TO TRUSTEES AND INVESTORS. 
————— 
oA 


THE PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST OF MONEY LENT ON - 
MORTGAGES can be absolutely secured by the payment 
of a «mall annual premium to the Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., of London, who are prepared 
to issue policies to the Investor securing his money 
and interest. 

NO ONE SHOULD LEND MONEY ON 
MORTGAGE WITHOUT SUCH INSURANCE. 
The paid-up Capital of the Corporation, founded in 1871, 
is £100,000, and its Invested Funds exceed a Quarter of & 


$196, Which of. our Prime Ministers obtained his | Million. 


position with the lowest qualifications 


P . 
3199. Which isthe most deiking historical example 


of the motto: “Silence is goigen 


$200. Is it true that virtue consists in the avoidance 
of extremes P 
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Sept. 12, 1896. 


IN THE NEAR FUTURE. 


‘WHEN she proposed my heart beat fast 

M iicaban conus | with eyes downcast ‘ 
t listened while she told her love, 
While earth below and Heaven above 

Had seemed to meet at last, at last! 


She 2d me not her hope to blast, 
ait the wealth she bad amassed 
Was for us twain more than enough, 

When she proposed. 


J could not turn from love so vast 
When I was as an angel classed, 
And caught and kissed and called her “ dove.” 
So while I thrilled with joy thereof, 
A trembling “ yes” from my lips passed, 
When she proposed. 


ee tees 


WANTED TO BE LIKE GEORGE. 


WituiE LirrLesory: “I wish I had been George 
Washington.” 

Papa: “ Why, my son P” 

Willie: “ Why, papa, he couldn't tell a lie, and so 
when he was visiting, and was asked if he would like 
another piece of cake, instead of saying ‘no’ just for the 
sake of being polite, he told the truth and said ‘ yes.’” 


Soe fe 
SPONGES WILL BE SCARCE. 


One effect of the war in Cuba has been to diminish 
the export of Cuban sponges by fully one-half. The 
Cuban sponge fishermen get a license to fish in Cuban 
waters only upon condition that they shall serve in the 
navy if required; and so many have been called upon 
for this service that the harvest of sponges has been 
materially reduced. 

‘Cuba furnishes less than a third of the sponges used 
in this country, but the curtailment of that supply hel 
to put up prices that have been advancing for years. The 
supply of epunaes comes from Florida, Cuba, Nassau, 
Mexico, and the Mediterranean. Ordinarily about two- 
this of the supply, in value, comes from American 
waters. 

The demand for mges has increased naturally, 
while the world’s supply has not kept pace with it. ti 
has within recent yan actually diminished, owing to 
careless methods of fishing and to over-fishing to supply 
the increased demand. 

The sponge is of slow growth; it takes two or three 
years for it to attain a commercial size. In all countries 
in whose waters sponges grow there are laws against 
the pulling of little sponges until they have reached a 
certain growth, just as there are laws against the taking 
of lobsters and of some fishes under apesified sizes. 


ee 


HOW THE QUEEN NEARLY BECAME 
BANKRUPT. 


Iris a fact that not very many years ago Her Majesty 
eecaped complete financial ruin by a mere chance. The 
failure of a certain great bank is within everybody's 
recollection. It.came like a thunderbolt upon the whole 
commercial world. 

The deficit was not to be counted in hundreds of 
thousands, but in millions of money. As for the share- 
holders in the unlimited company, they were liable 
individually to the whole extent of the bank’s debt. 
That is to say, the owner of a ten-pound note share was 
a part debtor of the six or seven millions that the bank 
was short. 

_ This, of course, meant hopeless ruin even to the very 
richest of them. ‘The first ‘ 


lifets swept away the savings of a 
ifetime of the widow and orphan. In a short time the 


Weight of debt had attacked and swallowed up the middle- 
class holders of shares. Then, grinding as slowly and 
surely as “the mill of the gods,” it reached the capital- 
ist and millionaire, and left them sucked dry and 
penniless, It mattered nothing whether they had 
bes inate ora hundred, the result was the same, hopeless 

Now it happened that some time before this failure a 
loyal Scotchman had died, bequeathing sundry shares in 

is bank to the Queen. Her advisers sat long in 
council considering this bequest, and her fate trembled 
rs balance, 

t last they decided that it was beneath her dignity 
to hold shares in a commercial undertaking. But the 
the ie Papers got hold of the incident after the failure of 

he bank, and made capital out of it from the point of 
view of what “might have happened.” 
p.ihey pictured Osborne, Belmorai, and Buckingham 
ict for sale and the Crown jewels in pawn. They 
Fytured “ Mra, England ” reduced to taking in lodgers. 
in ¥ represented her ruling the kingdom from a room 
mics Workhonse and Mr. Gladetone bringing her a 
me present of tea and tobacco. 


—__—.. 
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DO THE AMERICANS REALLY HATE 
US? 


By Louis Tracy, 


THarT is the question asked me by the Editor of 
Pearson's Betty on my return last week from a tourin 
the States, and I answered it by an emphatic negative. 
My views on the point ave already well known to the 
readers of Pearson's Weekly. In my story, “The Final 
War,” which I expect you've heard about, I ventured to 
ally the two great sections of the English-speaking 
race in a fictional struggle against those who learn 
the language when they want to earn a living, and this 
at a time when public opinion on both sites of the 
Atlantic was deeply stirred by the Venezuelan 
incident. 

In no sense was this conclusion weakened by all that 
I subsequently saw and heard in the United States. 
Indeed, it was made stronger at every turn. 

Untilan Englishman has gazed at theStatue of Liberty, 
he can never realise the absorbing interest: with which 
the intelligent American regards England, her laws, her 
literature, and institutions. I am quite sincere in the 
belief thatthiscountry fills a much larger place in popular 
estimation in the States than London does in our own 
provinces. 

Not a man or woman who has once visited these 
shores but looks forward to the next trip. Not a living 
soul, at any rate among those who I encountered, who 
has not crossed the Atlantic but harbours the pleasant 
hope of some day doing so. 

hy, the poor coachman who drove me over the town 
of Burlington, in Vermont, confided to me his cherished 
project of some day saving sufficient money to pay his 
passage by steerage, so that he might visit Worcester, 
‘where his mother came from,” and that coachman was 
sixty if he were a day. 

Americans are inten:ely proud of their own country, 
with remarkably good reason, too, and they hunger for 
the admiration which too many of my fellow-countrymen 
withhold, not from want of Seirecaics, but from sheer 
cross-grained conservatism. t them only perceive 
that you aro tolerant of shortcomings which time alone 
can remedy, and keen to note directions in which really 
magnificent strides have been made, and you will at once 
discover that the best half of the American character is 
built up of ideals and memories and associations 
derived direct from the old country. 

There are a thousand proofs of ‘ie, to me, undoubted 
fact. A New York doctor read me a highly interesting 
lecture on the inner mysteries of heraldry. A Saratoga 
millionairess first opened my eyes to the beauty of Irish 
lace. A Bostonian absolutely shamed me by his 
complete knowledge of our eighteenth century 
literature. 

In the trivialities of life one finds the same dominant 
principle. If a “dude” wishes to be in the height of 
fashion he wears an English straw hat—a vastly inferior 
production to the American one—and turns his trousers 
up over his boots. Ifa man wants to be really smart in 
Central Park, he drives a dogcart, and not a baggy, 
whilst the ladies in the first rank of fashion talk of 
blouses, not of “waists,” as the cheap shops describe 
these articles of feminine attire. 

The American talks about us a great deal more than 
we talk about him, and the natural result is that he 

icks holes in our vestment occasionally. Historically 

ngland is his enemy; socially sho is his mother, or 
grandmother, or great aunt. The result of this curious 
mixture is a complex sentiment of hostility and utmost 
reverence, 

The St. Lawrence River, Lake Champlain, and Boston 
are rich in memorials of the great struggle for indepen- 
dence. They crown each cliff and hill top, they fill the 
museums, they permeate the local histories. All these 
things, so near and soreal to the American student of 
history, are by us classed with the Roman invasion and 
the Norman Conquest, while our school books generally 
dismiss the subject with a contemptuous reference to 
the stupidity of George ITI. 

Now, in Hotel Champlain, where there is on view in 
a glass case a portion of a British sloop sunk durin 
a terrific fight on the lake, I met a man whose grand- 
father hailed from Malton. ag Yorkshire as my 
county, and knowing every inch of the North Riding, 
Ican proudly dilate upon the many excellences of that 
noble shire when in the company of my fellow-country- 
men. But before this American who had never been 
to England, but who was “certainly coming in the fall 
if the ailver men did not upset things too much,” I had 
to bow my head in silent ignorance. 

With ts aid of maps, guide books, topographical and 

historical works, he had absolutely constructed Malton, 
and Castle Howard, and the Hambleton Hills, with such 
faultless accuracy that I felt myself to be a mere 
Cockney tourist amidst scenes where I spent my child- 
hood. 
He might talk about fighting England over Venezuela, 
but if any German or Frenchm.: « entured to hint that 
Malton was a one-horse place 'e .«'d have knocked 
him down. : 

By chance there were two Ws-i'n ie re, on a tour 
through America, sitting eur us cu tuo verandah, 
looking out, as we wer? iver the superb prospect of 
wooded bluff and smilin.; Jake, with cheir marvellous 
reminiscences of Red Indian, French voyugeur, English 

pioneer, and American settler. 


He is giving ™m his 


ee ee 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


unless they go with Cook’s coupons. Waiter! 
more Martini cocktails.” 


of politics, but in dealing with the question pro 
by the editor, itis imperative that reference should be 
made to the political as 
States have their Irish difficulty just as we have, and it 
is here that the genesis of most of the tall talk indulged 
in by American politicians and newspapers must ke 
sought. 


durin; 
assemblies. 
administrative machin 
many States was in the 
is easy to sce how the turgid resolutions were obtained. 


Parker, backed up by 
men, has made a clean sweep of the bar-room govern- 
ment of New York City. During the 
fewer than 7,000 “ dives,” or underground 
have been closed, the 
oa | 
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“How would you like,” I said, “to hear of those 


chaps marching through Malton at the head of their 
Cossacks P” 


“What?” he shouted. “They'll never see ec 
wo 


In a paper like Pearson’s Weekly, one must steer clear 
unded 


t of affairs. The United 


Englishmen were often puzzled to account for the 


everlasting resolutions of sympathy with the Home 
Rule movement which were cabled across the Atlantic 


the years 1884—95 from municipal and State 
But when it is explained that the whole 
of the great towns und of 
ands of the Irish faction, it 


But America is changing all that. The Rev. Joseph 
anderbilt and other influential 


t year no 

y salocns, 

rsonnel of the police is being 

reformed, and, mirabile dictu, Broadway an 

ay are to be decently paved and macadamised 
tively. 

he aeneh and sincerity of American feeling for 


Fifth 
res 


everything English are quite patent to the observer who 


refuses to base his observations upon superficial data. 
It may perhaps be urged that some of the instances of 
kindly regard for us which I have cited are too trivial in 
their nature to count as evidence. Well, I cannot agree 
with this contention. It is the little things that make 
up life, and in the relations between members of one 

t family the small courtesies that pass between 
individuals are of more value than outward professions 
of stately intimacy. If this be true of the household, 
a | not of the nation ? 

n a word, be kindly with our American cousin, be 
tolerant of those things in which he seems to go slightly 
beyond the bounds prescribed by our hoary respectability, 
and he will repay you a hundredfold in love and venera- 
tion for what he invariably terms the Old Country. 
Why, there is a romance in the phrase. A Western 
farmer put the whole thing to me in a nutshell. “We 
shall never forget,” he said, “that England is our 
mother, but she must also remember that she han a 
mighty big son.” 

fe 
Catter: “Is Mr. Brown at home?” 
Servant: “ Yes, sir; you will find him at his club.” 
— ste 


Walter: “ Anything wrong, sir?” 

Countryman (who has essayed an olive, looking up 
with disgust.) “Wrong? I should say there was! 
Somebody's upset the salt over them plums.” 

eet 8 

Howson Lott: “I saw your wife yesterday, and she 
said your scrvant girl had gone away on a holiday.” 

Morrison: “ Yes, she went last week.” 

Howson Lott: ‘“ Who is running the house in hex 


absence? ” 
oe fe 


TaNaLEFoot: “Oh, isn’t this waltz divine?” 
Miss Smilax: “Well, perhaps it is divine; but it 
happens to be a polka instead of a waltz, and the sooner 
our feet are acquainted with the fact the better we are 
Litcely to get along.” . 
eet ff 


A Man oF ABILITy.—Tomson: “Johnson has no 
ability of any kind.” 

Jackson: “ No ability ? Nonsense. way he can ask 
you for a loan in such a way that you thank your lucky 
stars for the opportunity to accommodate him.” 


GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES AS PRIZES, 


AND 


10,000 HALF-CROWNS TO THOSE 
WHO DESERVE THEM. 
ioegeences 

As all readers of P.W. are aware, we pay 2s, 6d. for every 
question which reaches us and is considered worthy of 
insertion in page “Page 4.” As an additional stimulus, 
we offera prize of a handsome six-guinea gentleman’s silver 
watch, or a lady’s gold half-hunter, for tho best question 
sent in between now and Tuesday, September 15th. Those 
who do not win the prizo of a watch may nevertheless win a 
half-crown, or 10,000 half-crowns, if they can think of 
questions worthy of insertion, Any number of attempts 
may be sent by the same person, provided that each is 
accompanied by 1s. towards the Fresh Air Funp. By 
sending the questions apart from the competition, the half- 
crowns are, of course, to be earned in the ordinary way, but 
in return for this fine, as it were, of one shilling, which does 
not go into our pocket, but to the oxchequer of the F.A.F., 
there is a chance of winning a a watch, 
ear for five years by the maker, Mr. H. E. Peck, of 

udgate Hill. Questions intended for this competition must 
be specially marked “ Bonus.” 


ey «7 would it take you to write 50,000 er €0,CCO words, and how would yiu like to earns over one shilling for every 
. is w. 


hat Mr. Rudyard Kipl 
fm the form or cue Bo 


r is getting. 
oF adventure, entitled 


gc ll appear shortly in 


C) 
Car'ains Courageous.” Don’t miss 
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HOW A BIG PLAY IS PREPARED. 


Sr Huwry Invina on THE WAR-PATH. 


REHEARSALS at the Lyceum for the forthcoming 
season have now begun in grim earnest. Probably no 
great artist was ever more assiduous and punctual in 
attendance upon these efforte than is Sir 
Henry Irving. Notwithstanding the many social claims 
upon his time and attention, and these claims quite 
commonly assisting in a wide-awake consumption of the 
“we sma hours,” seldom doea a day pass when he is not 
seen eitting at the conventional table near by the 
footligbte, or passing to and fro upon the s 
ion aay econ directing some scene or part of a 
play. y hours of each week are given up by this 
master of atuge technique to what a painter would call 
retouching. 

Few week-days end without something relating to a 
performance being rehearsed by Irving’s oonipanty, Of 

WwW. 


course, the rehearsuls of the principals and of the 
principal scenes of a play are t usally engage the 
close attention of Sir Henry. When, however, a new 
prodaction or an important revival is to be made, there 
is nothing which Sir Henry Irving deems unimportant, 
no detail too slight for him to supervise and personally 
direct. In the fabrication of a production upon his 

he is omniscient, as well as omnipresent and 
omnipotent. 

To the general public on my an Irving presentation 
of a play there must come a feeling of wonderment as 
to who, besides the master, engages in the multitudinous 
details of the prep#ration, and oversecs the execution of 
thy master’s \ ; 

are.‘ unseen factors ” here—or, rather, there is 
a staff of officers as large asa general's. The chief of 
this staff is Irving’s stage manager, Mr. H. J. Loveday, 
who for nearly a score of years has been always at his 
right hand in all his theatrical endeavours. 

All important rehearsals are directed by Mr. Loveday, 
but as it would be a waste of time and attention too 
valuable to be always allowed if he were to oversee 
everything at all times; there are what may be called 
eub-rehearsals of supernumeruries, the ballet, the chorus, 
and such like accessories of the scenes, aud these sub- 
rebearsals are atiended to by the prompter, another of 
Sir Henry's long time officials, the chorus master 
ag nei ng. fog the vocal music requirements. 

Each day also there is a ‘ul musical rehearsal of 
the play in hand,.directed by yet another long associate 
D ry Irving, a musician of quiet, deep culture, and 
fae rg of rare taste and accomplishments, Mr. H. 
: ith Ball. 


The noteworthy ability shown by the “armies,” 
* enobs,” “ and such like assemblages of Henry 
Irving's production, has been alwaye commented upon 
with warm commendation. The address and skill the 
“forces” show can be accounted for by the fact that, 
after the“ business ” of scenes has been decided upon, 
the eT ae is placed in the hands of the pro- 
Ee r. dinarily it haa been considered sufficient to 

a“euper”: “At euch and such atime you are to 
shout, rush down the stage,” and similar directions. 
In the case of an Irving rehearsal, the “supers” are 
first told, in plain lan , the story of the play, so far 
as it affects the particulur situation in which they are 
engaged. The intelligence of the men or women is 
pealed to, and they can thus be trusted to acquit 
Shemnseiven with sense, and not wholly as automatone. 
The people become interested in the acene, and recognise 
their own importance in the production. 

Then, too, some trained actor is placed in charge of a 

- oertain number or gronp of the supernumerarics, and 
the novice has a competent guide at band. 

No one who has never seen a Lyceum rehearsal can 
have a just idea of the patience and devotion which are 
spent u the details of a performance. Jt is true, 
too, few have had or will have the chance of seeing 

a rehearsal, for the law of not allowing any “stranger ’ 
in the “front of the house” while a rehearsal is pro- 
gressing is adhered to firmly. 


DEFINED.—Tommy : “ Papa, what isa diplomat? ” 

Papa: “A diplomat, ed son, is a man who gives 
everybody the impression that he is thankful for their 
advice, and then does just as he pleases.” 


AFTEE Polly had been at the seaside for a week, she 
ran in to her mother, weeping. 

“Oh, mamma! mamma!” she cried, bolding up her 
brows, little hand, “I'm a turnin’ into a little Racker 
girl! ; 

oe 2S 

Oxup Gent (t> beggar to whom he has Fie a half. 
penny): “Now, my man, what shall you do with that 
coin 


“ Well, 1 hardly know, guv'nor, whether to purchase 
an annuity or invest in railway stock. Which do you 


advise P” 
to 
“ My friends tell me that there is a magic _ about 
my writings,” said the author complacently, as the 
odter looked over eome of his ipt. 
_ “ Yes, I think there ie, but 5 pate Webster's style of 


PEA 


ae an ne et apenone are 


WHY NANSEN WENT TO THE 
POLE, 


Ir is not generally known that among the facta which 
induced Dr. Nansen to undertake his adventurous 
expedition to the North Po'e was the discovery of a 
little piece of wood called the “ throwing-stick.” 

Professor J. Murdoch explains what a “ throwing- 
stick” is, and how it lei Dr. Nansen to believe that 
there was a steady current flowing across the Pole. He 
defined a “throwing-stick”’ to fe a contrivance for 
casting a javelin or harpoon which is employed by 
various savage races, such as the Australians, some 
South American tribee, and especially by the Eskimos. 

The patterns of different countries differ from one 
another, so that a connoisseur can say whether a 

rticular “stick” belonge to Greenland, or Hudson 

ay, or Alaska. In 1] a curator of a Norwegian 
scientific society found a “ throwing-stick ” among drift- 
wood at Godthaab, Greenland, different from those used 
in Greenland, but similar to those need in Aluska, and 
practically identical with implements employed by 
natives living near Behring Strait. 

The discoverer, Dr. Ring, cet himself the work of 
finding out how it reached Godthaab. It was evident 
that it had not drifted by way of the North-west 
Passage, for that way is barred by such a network of 
islands that the stick would undoubtedly have stranded 
long before it reached Greenland. 

only reasonable explanation he could give was 
that the stick must have drifted with the current that 
seta north through Behring Straits into the Arctic 
Ocean. On the north of the Strait the current moves 
steadily westward. There the stick must have met the 
current that sweeps down between Iceland and Grecn- 
land, and then turned northward again round Cupe 
Farewell. 

This theory op d to Dr. Nansen, and ultimately 
led bim to form his adventurous plan of trusting his 
little vessel to the current which he believed would 
carry him over the Pole. 


Pte egs ag eet 
GEORGE DIDN'T KNOW. 


Sarp George Eliot: ‘‘ Childhood has no forebodings ; 
but then it is soothed by no memories of outlived 
sorrow.” You see, George never had any children, and 
didn’t know. 

Where's the boy of ten who hasn't the memory of 
outliving the sorrow caused by the old man’s stick, 
when he put a wet spenge in the old man’s boot that 
squirted clear up the old man’s leg P 

And hasn't the boy forebodings when he thinks the 
old man suspects him of putting tar on his hair-brush ? 


——__- at 
A TRICK THAT FAILED. 


To the private office of a prominent jeweller recently 
entered a middle-aged woman, richly caparisoned in 
furbelow and flounce. She held in one hand a diamond 
earring. With entire coolness of demeanour she said : 

“T lost the fellow to this. Will you be kind enongh 
see bi what it will cost to obtain another exactly 

ike it?” 

The jeweller eyed her rather keenly and then said: 

“Madam, where did you lose your earring?” 

The effect of this simple question upon the woman 
was surprising. She was evidently unprepared for the 
gna and there was certainly something in it that 

isturbed her. 

“It makes no difference where I lost it,” she answered 
in a sharp tone. “ What will it cost me to obtain another 
exactly like this?” 

“Did you advertise for the one you lost, madam?” 
persi the jeweller blandly. 

“* What has that to do with the matter? ” she retorted 
in an angry tone. 


“Well, madam,” was the smiling reply, “if you: 


advertise for the earring you lost you might recover it, 
and then you would not be ip under the necessity 
of ascertaining what it would cost toreplace it. Adver- 
tise first, madam, and if you do not recover the 
come again to me, and I will answer your question.” 

As he said this the diamond dealer politely bowed the 
woman to the door. 

_ “ Why will women lie in such emall affairs,” said the 
jeweller wearily ; “and why will nearly every purchaser 
of diamonds ae the merchant with whom he or 
she deals asa P That woman hasn’t lost an ear- 
ring. She has purchased a pair, perhaps on trial, and 
she will go to nearly every jeweller in London with that 

retty lie and endeavour to get a price upon the stone. 

t is a magnificent diamond, and evidently came 
from one of our leading dealers, whom she insists on 
believing is engaged in a scheme to rob her. 

“ The chances are that she will eventually get into the 
hands of some unscrupulous merchant w she can 
find even in big shops. He will tell her that the stone 
is off colour and contains a flaw. He will show her a 
poor diamond of the same size as the other, and fix upon 
it a price which he knows is less than the fine ond 


could be sold for. The result 


jewel i 


WEEK ENDING 
Sepr. 17, Ise, 


CRICKET NOTES. 


Rosert Peet, who has met with such marked 
succezs of Jate, and who helped so materially to win the 
third great test match—for which he r.ceived an 
extra £5!—has often been a thorn in the side of the 
Colonials. During his first visit to Australia with 
Alfred Shaw’s teim, he captured 321 wickets at the cost 
of 4:73 runs apie:e, and in the season 1887-88, when he 
epee wet out, 213 cornstalks failed to withstand his 
attack. 


Ir is Lord Hawke whom we have to thank for the 
splendid position of Yorkshire this season. Some ycars 
ago the Tykes fell intoa perilous state, and were rapidly 
sinking into almost senile decay, when the Yorkshire 
captain seriously took the team in hand, and, casting 
about him for fresh talent, remodelled it to such an 


extent that it soon became one of the finest fighting 


teams in the country. One great secret of the success 
of the champions is that they play together better than 
any other county eleven. 


Jones, the Australian bowler, has acted wisely in not 
acc2pting a position under the Sussex club. In the 
firat place he would probably not have met with much 
success on such a run-getting ground as the Hove; and, 
sxcondly, his introduction would have established a had 
precedent. Apart from the fact that Australian 
cricketers who settle down in this country very rarely 
perform up to their reputations, it is extremely 
unsatisfactory for counties to scramble for the best 
available talent hailing from “down under.” We ara 
not yet desirous of seeing county cricket develop into a 
grotesque furce, but this is decidedly what it would 
become if our county authorities began to buy up all the 
best Australians and South Africans they could lay their 
hands upon. : 


Tre question is eminently deserving of the attention 
of the M.C.C. At present it is permissible for any 
county with sufficient money to purchase any talent 
outside England it pleases—a most absurd condition of 
things. Thus the Surrey club, with its enormous 
surplus, could, if it liked, practically insure the 
possession of the championship for years. County 
cricket is wholly a matter of money, and it is well to 
recognise this fact at once. Several counties are already 
grouning under the weight of their bills, and it is not 

leasant to think that more than one club will inevitably 
isappear before Jong unless a limit is put to the expenses 
incidental to county cricket. 


Tur greater part of the censure, of which we 
have heard a good deal lately, though not for 
the firat time, on the professional bowler is the 
merest moonshine. The comparatively poor averages 
of our leading bowlers is wholly accounted for by 
the dry season and the consequent hardness of the 
wickets. Richardson and Hearne have captured as 
many batsmen as ever, but while we have a prepon- 
derance of run-getting wickets such as we have 
experienced during the present season the bowlers will 
always be at a disadvantage. That the decadence of 
British bowling’ is more apparent than real is indicated 
by the manner in which wickets fall when the pitch is 
anything like tricky. Asa fact the relative positions of 
batsman and bowler stand as they did, and, taking 
things all round, the bowler, if anything, is slightly 
superior to the batsman. Generally speaking, 4 
first-rate bateman can do little or nothing on a 
itch that is not as true as a billiard table, 3 
act which is proved beyond dispute by the feeble 
exhibitions of our le bats on, say, such a 
ground as Catford Bridge. In the old days a 
man calling himeelf a bat never complained 
about the state of the ground when he failed to score. 
Nowadays even the best batsmen rarely compile big 
scores on second-class club grounds. ‘To lessen the 
size of the bat or to increase the height and width of 
the wicketa would be a most unwise proceeding while 
the climate remains so variable as it is. A ruiny season 
would soon demonstrate the absolute supremacy of the 
bowlers over the batsmen. 
ey et 


TWO CLAIMS FOR £100. PAID. 


English Cyclists should have their lamps alight at 7.37 p.m. 
on Sept. 6th, and 7.21 p.m. on Saturday, Sept. 12th. In 
Ireland there is no law compelling cyclists to light up at all. 
In Scotland the time is about half-an-hour later than 1 


England. 
€100 INSURANCE 
FOR CYCLISTS. 


and death must occur within the same 
accident 
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THE primary object of this useful 
Men's Help organisation, which it was stated at 
Boclety. the annual meeting recently held 
under the presidency of General Lord 
Methuen, is rapidly spreading throughout the country, 
is the enrolment so far as possible in every parish of 
a‘Soldier’s Helper,” to whom a soldier may on discharge 
from the army be commended direct. The feeling of 
freedom from restraint which makes itself apparent to 
the newly-discharged soldier, is often the means of 
getting him into trouble, and the advantage of having 
someone to apply to fer advice at such a time cannot 
fil to have a beneficial effect. 


A CORRESPONDENT in the Broap 
Rifle Practice ARROW Bo forward a suggestion that 
for Reservists. it would be well if an opportunity 
could be afforded to army reserve men 
to co in for a little shooting practice each year, and, in 
addition to keeping up their proficiency in this respect, 
also learn the use of the new rifle—a weapon with which 
many of them are totally unacquainted. His idea is 
that such men should, on production of their discharge 
certificates, be able to obtain a certain amount of 
ammunition the use of a rifle gratis, and he is 
inclined to think that were such facilities afforded many 
men would gladly devote an occasional Saturday 
afternoon to rifle practice. The plan might certainly, 
I think, be tried, for, as I pointed ont in these Notes 
recently, when once a man has been passed into the 
reserve nobody seems to care very much what becomes 
of him, which is not as it should be, I maintain. 


Cou. WELBY, M.P., in a vigorous speech 
Allowance for shortly before the prorogation of 
Wear and Tear Parliament, drew attention to the fact 
of Uniform. that no matter how arduous dutiesa 
soldier may be called upon to perform 
in the course of the year, the clothing allowance served 
out to him remains the same; so that a man who has 
been in the enjoyment of a “snug staff billet” 
is just as well off in this respect as a comrade 
who has had to go through a series of summer 
drills and autumn maneuvres. The gallant member 
remarked incidentally that the regiment which until 
recently he had had the honour of commanding—the 
Scots Greys—had during the past six years been called 
upon to take part in maneuvres, flying columns, etc., 
which involve a considerable amount of extra wear and 
tear upon the men’s clothing, and yet they had had no 
more consideration extended to them than the men of 
other regiments who had been mainly employed in 
ordinary barrack duty and the customary summer 
drills. This certainly seems a trifle one-sided, to say 
the very least of it. 
THERE is much to commend in 
Cavalry Recruits. Major Hotham’s (R.A.),recent article 
entitled “Short Notes on the Care of 
the Troop Horse.” Speaking of cavalry recruits, he 
sers: “On joining they are taught to ride mechani- 
cally, and, a8 a rule, regard their horses as machines, 
shich are steered and guided by reins and pressure of 
lozs und hands. The rough-riders make the same remarks 
ind the same old jokes as they did when I joined, and 
‘he men are passed into the ranks as trained horsemen, 
knowing nothing of the treatment and care cf their 
mounts, for the reason that the rough-riders, for want 
of teaching, know nothing about it themselves.” I can 
confirm ig A word of this from ‘personal eaperience, 
ant to the Major's expressed desire that every officer 
and non-commissioned officer should be taught at least 
the rudiments of horse management I heartily agree. 
Were this insisted upon our cavalrymen would be au 
iutuensely more useful body of men than they are at 
Present. The idea of a new joke or two in the riding- 
school would be enough to muke one wish to re-enlist! 


. THE important question of recruit 
Recruit Training, development has recently been under 
_ : the consideration of a committee of 
military officers, and a report will probably appear ere 
-ong in the form of an “ hewns order.” Lord Wolscley 
‘3 expressed an opinion that it would be well to excuse 
ae newly-joined recruit from carrying a pack until 
de las been sufficiently trained, and his muscles 
1 everyped by a course of gympastic exercises, to render 
ae rhysically fit to do so without becoming unduly 
Atigued. It is worthy of note that in the German 
arly the pack jg not worn during the first twelvo 
froaths after joining, although the term of service is 
I@6 yeara. only, but in our own army a recruit 
'S mace to take his place in the ranks so soon as he has 
sufficiently his drill education. For the future 
it is p: to devote a pbriod of not lesa than three 
months to the muscular development and general 
etieg up of the newly-joined, and special attention is 
0 be paid: b lastio ‘instructors with a view to 
ss Rh ' all the muscles of a man’s body 
i 'd into play, none are to be overtaxed, or what 
oh ag important, neglected. A distinction is also 
wh : men of strong physique and others 
rie easier stages for their proper development. 
mateur photographers read something to their 
advantage ts thie eolenn neat « week.) 


- Mr. Rudyard Kipling is getting. 
the ea of a 2S sae of adventure. 
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HOW HE DISCOVERED THE KEY. 


“ Mrs, Lumxins (returning home from a holiday): 

For goodness’ sake, George, where are all my dresses 
that I left in the cupboard in my room, and what is 
that big burnt spot on the front lawn ?” 

Lumkirs: “I'll tell you bow it was, Maria. You 
wrote home that if I wanted the key of the billiard- 
room I would find it in the dress-pocket of your 
Polomaise, in the cupboard. I didn’t know a polonaise 
roin a tennis racket, and I couldn't possibly find the 
pocket. So I took all your dresses out on the lawn, 
te a fire under them, and fished the key out of the 
ashes. 


————c“~o p_—__ 
CONVENT HAIR AND ITS SOURCE. 


SENTIMENTAL persons are very apt to have their 
feelings harrowed by the phrase “real convent hair,” 
; used so generally in the hair trade. Their 
sympathies are so easily aroused by the 
mysterious and unknown sufferings which 
they imagine inmates of convents are 
ccnstantly enduring. 

Unfortunately for romance, the unselfish 
emotion thus inspired in many susceptible 
breasts is very frequently misapplied, for 
at least seven-eighths of the so-called 
convent hair was never within the walls of 
aconvent. Itis much more likely to have 
belonged to some hardy French or German 
peasant girl, only too eager to part with 
it for the few shillings offered in 
exchange. 

Less than one-eighth of the so-called “ convent hair” 
really comes from convents, as the term “convent hair” 
applies, among huair dealers, to any hair bought from the 
heads of young, healthy girls, whether they are nuns or 
not. 

Of the real convent hair quantities come from France, 
Germany, and Italy. At present, black hair being in 
great demand, importations are made from France. 
Beautiful glossy hair is also collected from the convents 
of Spain and Portugal. 


__—— 


STAIR CLIMBING THE BEST 
EXERCISE. 


THERE is but one legitimate way (says a famous 
doctor) of making the heart strong. That is by taking 
regular, systematic, and sufficient muscular exercise, 
into which climbing heights or staircases enters as a 

rominent feature. Let a person who finds his pulse 
increased fifty to sixty beats in a minute after mount- 
ing a staircase climb a hundred staircases day after day 
for a month or more, and he will find that the exertion 
does not add ten beats to the normal number of his 
heart throbs. The exercise has acted upon this vital 
organ just as it does on the biceps of a prize-fighter or 
a blacksmith, and strength and the capacity for 
endurance have been the result. Af 

But this is not a!l the good that will be gained by 
climbing a bundred staircases a day, ny fifty in the 
morning and fifty in the afternoon. oubtless the 
person with a weak heart has suffered more or less from 
what is called nervous dyspepsia. His food, instead of 
being properly digested, has been mainly fermented in 
his stomach, and has caused him various uncomfortable 
feelings, which he has been in the habit of attributin 
to everything but their proper cause. ee 

Not only have the hundred minutes so spent in climb- 
ing staircases put strength into his — expanded his 
chest, and saved bis heart from fatty degeneration, but 
they have given tone to his abnormal muscles and to 
his digestive organs. His food no longer lies like a 
lump of lead in his stomach, and his system gebs the 
full benefit of the food which is required fr its 


nourishment. 


THERE is a fortune for the milliner who shall devise 


a bonnet that cau be worn inany part of the church and 
always present the trimmed side to the congregation. 


oo ho 
Mrs. Mecrim: “Samuel, what air you a-doin’ >” 
Mr. Megrim : “ Givin’ a taste o' whisky to these axles. 


If th’ stuff makes them whee!s go th’ way it did my 
head last night, I'll get to town in about five minutes.” 


Oe 


“THat's very strange about those chickens of mine.” 

“What's the matter with them ?” 

“Why, ever since your dog chased them all over the 
garden they have been laying nothing but scrambled 


eggs.” 


Tax PITFALLS OF POLITENESs.—Mr. Phizzidore 
Tarara (after his song): “I must beg of you to excuse 
my voice, Lady Jasmine, but I really onght not to be 
singing at all. Indeed, I have a doctor's certificate with 
me to say that I cannot sing.” 

Hostess (gushing over with sweetness): “I’m sure a 
doctor's certificate was not in the least necessary, Mr. 
Tarara ! 


AN Atlantic telegraph cable costs £700,000. 

THE sea contains in solution 2,000,000 tons of silver. 

£150,000,000 worth of British property is always on 
the sea. 

TweENTY per cent. of sailors employed on British 
merchant vessels are foreigners. 

Tue huge guns of modern navies can only be fired 


about seventy-five times. This suffices to wear them 
out. 

It is computed that there is £80,000,000 in gold and 
jewels at the bottom of the sea on the route between 
England and India. 

THE life of a sailor is becoming every year safer with 
the improvements in the construction of vessels. Twelve 
is ago one sailor in — 106 who went to sea lost 

is life ; now only one in 256 is lost. 

Over 1,000 ships of all kinds and sizes pass up and 
down the English Channel every twenty-four hours, and 
there are scarcely ever less than 200 near Land's End, 
leaving or bearing up for the Channel. 

THE number of smacks employed in deep-sea fishing 
in the North Sea is over 5,000. They fish in fleets of 
150 vessels. Over 20,000 men are employed in this 
fishery alone, and they remain at sea never less than 
two months at a time. 


ALL animals when taken for a sea voyage become 
tamer. Monkeys suffer greatly from mal de mer. 
Fowls and geese soon become thin, and cocks generally 
cease to crow. Birds, too, are affected by the sea, and 
never sing during a voyage. 

Tue British Ind‘a Steam Navigation Compan 
possess the largest fleet in the world. It numbers 103 
vessels, representing a gross tonnage of 257,285. The 
Peninsular and Oriental Company come next with 
eighty-three vessels, totalling 221,239 gross tonnage. 

Tue bottom of the Pacific between Hawaii and 
California is said to be so level that a railroad could be 
laid for 500 miles without altering the grade anywhere. 
This fact was discovered by the United States vga 
vessel engaged in making soundings with the view o 
laying a cable. 

Amoncst the thousands of telegrams received by the 
Duke and Duchess of York upon the birth of the young 
Prince was one from the captain and crew of the 
Faraday, which was at that moment in the middle of 
the Atlantic engaged in laying a new cable to America. 
The end of the cable on board was attached to a 
signaling instrument, and by this they had received 
the news of the birth of an heir to the throne, the 
ship's company taking the opportunity to send back a 
loyal and congratulatory message, which was delivered 
at White Lodge within two hours of the happy event. 


“Pearson’s Weekly” Railway Insurance. 
438 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 


(including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This Insurance holds qood for any number of claims to the extent 
of £2000—not for one only. 


£2000 COUPON TICKET. 

Specially Guaranteed by the 

OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


40, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


(To hom Notice of Claims, under the following conditions, must be sen8 
within seven days to the above address.) 


INSURANCE TICKET Applicable to passenger trains in Great 
Britain and Ireland, 
Issued under Section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantce 
Company, Limited, Act, 1990. 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


will bo paid by the above Corporation to the legal representative of any 
person killed by an accideut to the train in which the deccased was an 
ordinary ticket-bearing pasecnger including holders of season and 
excursion tickets), and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or 
her, possession, this coupon ticket or the paper in which it is, with his 

or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil on the space provided 
below, which is the essence of this contract. This paper may be left at 
his, or her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum will be paid to the legal ropre. 
sentatives of such person a hai should death result from such accident 
within three calendar months therenfter. 

This Insurauce holds good forthe current weck of issue only, and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, nnd is subject to, the conditions of 
the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act,” 
1860, Risks No, 2 and 3. 

The purchase Bee publication is admitted to be the payment of a 
Premium under Sec. 84 0f the Act. A Print of the Act can be seen at the 
office of this Journal, or of the said Corporation. 
on more than one Coupon Ti. 


e. # Bignature —. 
- eicrey, September 12th, 


No person can vecerer 
ket of this paper in respect of the same risk. 
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MR. GEORGE GRIFFITH, 


Tue AuTHoR or “Briron og Boer?” 


aud’ then, seizing the firat opyortunity to gratify his 

restless oieretery inatinat, he set out rs d, fn a 

few urticles of clothing, a revolver, a volume of “ Childe 

Harol4,” a pocket-book for notes, and a sore heart 

or Pang comfortable English home tbat he had left 
nd. 


Tue writing of serial stories 18 a special art in itself. 
It may be described in one word as composing witha 
footrule. _ There is a hard and fast formula that at the 
end of s> many thousand words the strings of the 

ination must be drawn in and tied into a comfort-. 

able knot that will prevent the interest of the reader 
from: oozing away before the next instalment. can be, 
published. It is not every author who is capable of 
: SConsing his ideas to a definite scale in this manner, nor 
ig there an unlimited number of writers who are as oo 

to ta commission to write a story as if they were 

journalists engaging to! turn out a series of leaders for 

&@ morning paper. ae 

With George Griffith, however, this has become a 
second nature. “ Briton or Boer?” is the eighth serial 
story that he has written for the various publications 
vablinbed from Pearson’s Weekly offices, and not one of 
these was completel before the. first chapters were 
given to his readers. 

Only those who have made the experiment know how 
difficult is the task of writing in this way. There is no 
remoulding, no opportunity for judging the story in 

-its ue state, nor is there even time for the author 
to bei : 

Fortunately Mr. Griffith is not a writer who waite for 

ial moods or fits of inspiration. Once tLe ground- 
work of his story is prepared he turns out one, two, and 
sometimes three chapters a day with unfailing regularity. 
Every line ie dictated direct on to a typewriter, and 
‘anything farther than typographical corrections either 
‘in manuecript or in 3 ge is quite exceptional. 

When dictating, Mr. Griffith paces like a caged lion 
up and down his room, shooting out apparently dis- 
jointed sentences, and quite prepared to break of at; 

“any misiute to correct a proof or to paes judgment on 
the sketches which are to illustrate his story. The 
nae poetics ct ee ee is performed between seven 
ten in the evening, after an early dinner. Writing. 
and travelling ars, in fact, his only hobbiés. 
+ Atone time he was dictating two serials and cram- 
ming for a third while. turning out his customary 
contributions in the way of short stories, ine 
- articles and verses, a fact which testifies to his prodigious 
mental activity. : 

For years now George Griffith has been a 

member of the staff of Pearson’s. In that 

timie he has beaten the record round the world and has 

“ aken three voyages, one to Northern Norway, one 

_ to Pern, and one, from which he has recently returned, 
to South Africa. 

His most successful work has been, perhaps, the 
“Angel of the Revolution,” which sent the publisher's 
thermometer throbbing upwards, and earned for the 
— the well-deserved sobriquet of the English Jules 

erne. 

Men whose names are familiar to the public are not 
always individually interesting; their iridiscence, in 
fact, seems to be spent in their creations. But Mr. 
Griffith is as entertaining in everyday life as in his 
writings. The nomadic instinct is strongly developed 

‘in him. At the of fourteen the opposition of his 
parents to his bo desire for a roving life failed to 
overcome, if it did not stimulate, his determination to go 


memory with an inexhaustible supply of anecdotes. On 
one occasion while taking shelter from a terrific 
thunderstorm, two trees, one on each side of him, were 
struck simultaneously by lightning, and, riven into 
fragments, were hurled scorched and scattered on the 
wet | pone at his feet, while the tree under which he 
stood remained unscathed! : 
age te ra that night in a ar young Griffith 
was attacked in bed by a wandering Chinee, who would 
not snbmit to any less strenuous argument than a well 
lodged Lullet. 2 

Later on he began to develop artistic tendencies, and 
painted the sign-board of a wayside shanty in snch 
vivid colours that the remuneration, added to his 
winnings at a delightfully simple game called “ Yankee 
Grab,” made him determine to set out for the coast and 
work his way bick, before the mast, to England—a 
determination which a letter that had reached him from 
his mother naturally turned into a longing. 

On reaching Melbourne. however, he found that no 
suitable ship was bound homewards for several months, 
and etanding disconsolatc ou the quay he happencd to 
run against an old friend—the son of one of his father's 
curates. It did not require much persuasion to induce 
Griffith to join his friend as onc of the crew of a suiling 
vessel, which was on the pojnt of setting out for Maldon 
Island, world-fumed for its deposits of guano. 

The prospect of a cruise in the South Pacific, and of 
an actual visit to those magical coral islands of which. 
he had read 82 much, was not to be neglected, nor was it 
more than_one of the ordinary contretemps of sea life that 
no sooner had the homesick lad signed his articles and set 
sail than he should catch sight of the P. and O. mail 
boat Nubia steaming up to Melbourne with the 
anxiously-expected letters from home on board, know- 
ing that he had a voyage of thirty thousand miles or 
more to make before he could get them. 

' OF his firat glimpee of a coral reef I will leave George 
Griffith to speak himeelf: 

“It bas been my good fortune to see Nature in many 
very beautiful forms ; but with the single exception of a 
fant iveberg, which I once saw gleaming in the moon- 

ight on the confines of the Antarctic Ocean, no sight 
has produced such an effect upon mo as that first 

limpse of a coral island lying bright and beautiful in 
© sunlight. 

“There, crowned with the teeming vegetation of the 
tropics, lay the almost circular atoll, inclosing a vast 
lake whose purple watera were here and there dotted 
with tiny islets that looked like plumes of verdure 
springing from mounds of snow. Round the outer 
islands the emerald waters of the lagoon danced and 
pike like u belt of gems circling the wide coral 

hes, while, girdling the whole, stretched away in the 
clear distance the long line of breakers marking the 
position of the barrier reef.” : 

- The natives in their light canoes, inlaid with mother 
of pearl, swarmed round the veseel, and with their ki 
Griffith managed to trade a pair of boots, which creaked 
in the sole, for a couple of pearls, which he afterwards 
sold for £15. The boots cost 30s. 

ig Highness, who wore nothing else, with difficulty 

led into them—they were at least two.sizes too 
small—and strutted about the deck, listening with vast 
satisfaction to the noise his new purchases made. After 
a while the strut degenerated into an undignified limp, 
but this defect he promptly remedied by cutting off the 


\e 


to sea. 

_ His first voyage as an apprentice on board a sailin 
veesel amply satisfied the craving which the novels o 
Oaptain at had created. The second mate of 
the ship in which he sailed wag a brute, « bal! , and a 


toes. 

On this island Griffith aay hy to spend two nights, 
and being qusny aad without the fear of Mrs. Grundy 
before his eyes, he discarded the trappings of civilisation 
and éntered with boyish ardgur into the life of the wild 
pile deere natives. So great an impression did he 

e that the king offered him the hands of two of his 
senyees in marge he would po his ship and 
up residence among them. 
. The oer 0.40 Pe 
after going on board neti, a canoe came off one night 
to fetch him, Geo: riffith sat astride the bulwarks 
for some minutes literally with one foot in civilisation 
and the other in savagedom. In the end the canoe 
was sent away empty. “ 
. And yet comparing the two lives in his calm, dis- 
encountered was the D manner, George Griffith new decides-for the 
life of the savage over the conventional existence 
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er no doubt was a tempting one, and when, |. 
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fortune than anything else, he obtained a mastership ::t 
Worthing Coll just six months after he had lecy 
“ yope-hauling ” before the mast. 

The lessons that-he taught to his class by day he had 
himeelf to learn by night, for it may be imagined 
that his career since he left school had not allowed 
much time for study. This was the second chapter of 
hie life. Like the second volume of a novel, it con. 
tained most of the horrors and all the dry details of a 
period of drudgery. 

From Worthing College George Griffith drift«d to a 
school at Brighton, and while thus engaged he found 
time to write occasional contributions to a local payer. 

His scholastic experience was terrible. Even now 
the memory of it is like a red rag in a land of bulls. 

The thirst for knowledge in these days came upon 
him strongly. Finally in order to qualify himself sti}! 
further for his profession, he spent some years at 
German University, and came back to receive the offer 
of a remuneratiop falling short by some £30 of the 
begzarly salary he had previously accepted. This fact 
still rankles in Mr. Griffith's mind. He never alhides 
to his schoolmastering experiences without a sigh, aud 
usually describes them as his “ten years’ penal servitude.” 

After a long day in the class-room he would spend 
the night reading voraciously, and finally he commenced 
a historical sketch called the “Cross and Crescent,” for 
an American newspaper. 

Mr. Griffith now turned his attention to studying 
politics, and utilised his spare moments in writiny lead- 
mg articles for a London local paper, in connection 
with which he finally accepted the position of editor. 
The proprietor. however, would not provide enough 
capital.to keep the concern going, although Griffith, in 
his endeavours to make the business a paying onc, used, 
on completing his leading article, to take off his coat 
and assist the compositors in getting it into type. 

Finally he took over the goodwill of the concern 
himeelf, and it was then that lis reckless independence 
of thought, and his habit of sticking to the plain truth 
at whatever cost involved him, in a series of libel actions 
which encompassed his ruin. He attempted on more 
than one occasion his own defence, a fact which was in 
itself enough to make him become hated of the lawyers. 

Mr. Griffith then became ussociated with a ring of 
politicians who were in arms against Bradlangh, und 
since no one would run the risk of publishing the 
pamphlets he wrote he printed and sold them himself, 
serving behind the counter of a shop which is now a 
aweetetuff emporium in Fleet Street. 

The fact that in these days of poverty he refused to 
keep himself by writing is extraordinary. But he seems 
to have taken the view that if the laws of the country 
prevented him from writing what was in his mind to say 
he would not write at all. It was in this manner that 
he drifted at last into Pearson’s Weekly office, glad to 
soot a small weekly wage as an addresser of 
envelopes. 

The change from this ition to his present one 
among the most widely read novelists of the present day 
is a transformation that one hardly looks for outside the 
pages of one of his own romances. Nor is it less 
surprising that this man, who at the age of eighteen was 
seriously contemplating a formal entry into savage 
life, should at the age of ean 034 be one of the best read 
men, at least so far ag general information is concerned, 
of his time. 


THE prize of a three days’ trip to Paris has been won 
by Mr. E. J. Davies, of 12, Harman Road. Bush Hill 
Park, Enfield, for the following remarkable instance of 
@ curious discovery : 

Some years ago now certain wood siwyors hit upon a most 
curious discovery in ripping a recently felled log into planks. On 
two of these, when luid open, there was the clearly outlined 
impress of a flying duck grained into tho fibres of the wood, with 
cavities where its heart aud brain had been. This led to the fact 
being recalled that years before a duck had been seen to fly 
towards that particular tree, while growing, and then to 
utterly vanish. . : 

It had become wedged in a hole and died, the tree growg 
over it. The planks are now in the local museum. 


We have written to Mr. Davies with a view to deciding 
the date for which his tickets shall be issued. Fifty 
pencil-cases have been awarded as consolation prizes to 
the undermentioned : ; ; : 

John Date, h Husetca's Conzt, Eagingseld Tame, Salton: F RoR : 
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SUMMARY. 


Cuartrr {.—Thescene opens on the Rand. It isthe eve of Indepeud- 
ence Day aud a State ball is boiug given. ‘To this comce Prince Paul Dore, 
aPolish mveea and his daughter, Princess Vavara. They ureiutro- 
du wDr. 6. 

CuartEn Il.—Dr. Leyds returns to Pretoria, to attend a midnight 
consultation at the Government buildings. The Princo’s rooms are 
in the Grand Hotel opposite. By tapplog the wires, which cross the 
street at this point, the Prince and his daughter overhear all that 
goes on, and tele-raph the result by secret cod+ to Europe, 

Cuarters ILI, aw LV, —Independence Day dawns. The Szerctary ac- 
companies the Prince and Princess to Krigersdorp, where, from the burc 
of the Monument of Independence, the Presi ‘ent declares the abrogn- 
tion of the Couvention cf London and the ubsolute independence of 
the South African Republic. 

Crarters V. anp VI.—On the following day Major-General Carrington 
learzs at Buluwayo that all the wires have been cut between 
Rhcdesia and the south ond east. He concludes that this is due to 
Boer hostility, and prepares to meet it. Meanwhile a powerful 
British squadron appears unexpactodly in Deiagon Kay, and Lieutenant 
Ferris in sent ashore to take porsesrion of the telegraph station, 

Cuarters VII. amp VITI.—A Rues'an squadron ixiu the Bay at the 
sametime. The flagship Navarin fires onthe British destroyer Thrasher. 
Admiral Dale takes thiaas an act of war. There is a battle ond the 
Russian squadron is dofented and captured. Michael Ostroff secks to 
excape in the Sokol. Hv is tascn prisoner, and important disyatches 
are found in his posression. Aduniral Dale ca!is a council of war. 

Cnarrers IX. axp X.—Geucral Carrington’s ca:npaign iu the 
Matoppo Hills cnde in the defeat of the rebeix, the remnant of whom 
vake refuge ina kopje, which is surrounded. A Rho lesian trooper and 
a private of Lancers capture a Boer disguised os a kaffir and take him 
into canup. 

Caartexs XI. ax XEl.—The Boer-Kiffir tells Gevecal Carrington 
that the Dutch have rise: against British rule all over South Africa, 
Tae Matavili su: render, and give up tke disguised Boers among them, 
Tbese are shot. As the force moves southward the tcouts are inet by 
agirl, who tells them that the Boers ha-c invad.1 Ruodegia unl ne 
marching on Buluwayo. Meanwhile Adiniral Dale ‘n‘crms the 
captains of the squadron in Delngoa Bay tat no help can Le expocted 
from home, and that he intends to take absolute commaud of the 
coast. 


CHAPTER XIII: 
Carrain Brran’s Commission. 

Tue trooper into whose arms the fainting girl had fallen 
was an old grizzled Scotchman named Alan Macpherson. 
He had been turned ont into the world some five-and- 
twenty yeara before, by the death of a dearly loved wife and 
an only child, who had died of scarlet fever within a few 
hours of each other. This had severed all the ho:ne ties ho 
had, and made him a wanderer over the face of the carth, 
and mostly through the wild places thereof. 

Though he was only a year or so on cither side of sixty, 
and probably on the wrong sido of it, he had as keen an 
eye and as steady a hand as could be found in Khodesia, and 
there were not many men in tho whole force under General 
Carrington’s command that would have been very keen on 
shooting against him at long rango for level moncy ata 
standing or moving targot with anything but a Lee-Metfcrd— 
which he was wont todesignate with considerable scorn in his 
voice as au “ unsopheesticated co:wnbination of cartridge-box 
and qnick-firing gun that always jammed when a man was 
in a hot corner.” 

He gathered the 
girl up in his arms 
ns tenderly and as 
deftly as though sho 
had been his own 
daughter, and then 
he looked up at his 
captain and said as 
quietly as though 
| nothing out of the 


** {common had hap- 
‘| pened : 
“Aye, and it’s a 


braw lassio she'll bo 
when she’s had a 
decent bit of caring 
{ for, but I'm speerin’ 
we'd best get her 
back to the column 
as saon as maybe.” 
dog thiekconetay's 
' lon’t think an y's 
better qualified to take her than you are, judging by the 
hice, fatherly way you've got hold of her,” said Captain 


Coope. “Come ,men. Right about. This isn’t the 
sort of news that will stand much keeping; but perhaps 
you had better give her a taste of this first. Robertson, 


you take her horse.” - . 
ta he spoke the Captain of the scouts pulled his flask out 
the sling and poured afew spoonfuls of brandy and 
water—which was rather a precious fluid in those days in 
That’ ete | = handed it to Macpherson. 
, 8 what ehe’ wanting to keep her going 
hevtpes Deel the ambulance and Nurse Isabel can put her to 
Ben ortably for an hour or two.” - 
le took the'cup and put it to the girl’s white drawn lips 
ple prayed as any woman could have done, just holding her 
so that it trickled very eldwly into her mouth. She 
fave. little cough and then a gasp or two, opened her 
eyes , abd then, murmuring a few half-articulated 
the and half turned her head in 
hollow of. his arm like a child going to sleep. 


> -. How. tong would it take you 
Cte. ° #s-what-Mr. Red 
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to ore peed or 60,000 words, 
pifee is get 
in the {erm of a Ad story of adventure, entitléd “Captains 


“ That's good now,” said the old scout, sitting back in tho 
saddle and arranging her more comfortably. ‘“ She’s como 
out of the faint and gone to sleep, and a nice gentle tripple* 
back to the colunm will only rock her off sounder.” 

He let the bridle fall on the neck of his horsc—a some- 
what sorry-looking structure of bony angles and tight-drawn 
skin, but for ail that one of tie easicst goers and best 
staycrs in the country—and sitting woll back in the eaddle 
and guiding “old Jeppe "—for such wa3 the name of the 
Rhodesian Kosinante —with his knees, he followed Captain 
Coope, who was already cantering away up the road. 

The other five members of the scouting party had been 
ordered to spread themselves out on both sidee of the roid 
and to keep a bright look out for Boer sco1¢3 or native 
Epies, and to shoot on sight anyone, whito or black, who was 
not coming openly and honestly along tho ro:d. 

Half-an-hour later they met the a‘lvanced guard, which 
they passed through, followed by the curious glances of 
every man in it, but giving no further explanatien than 

Bad news from down yonder. Keep your eyes open 
and your guns ready,” which Seout Macpherson vouchsated 
in reply to a score of queries which assailed him as he rode 
through. 

_ When the main column was reached the oli scout took 
his charge straight to the ambulance corps, and handed her 
over to the care of the chief of the little band of heroic 
women who had followed the fortunes of the column, as 
they had done those of many otiers during the war through 
all manner of difficulties and dangers for the sake of doing 
the best and holiest work that wom in’s hands c.n find to do. 

Captain Coope, meanwhile, went straight to the Geacral 
and told him the news. Sir Frederick heard it in silenco, 
a silence which he did not break for some moments after 
the Captain had finished his report. It was one of thi 82 occa- 
sions upon which a ian who is really qualified to command 
only takes counsel with himself. ‘I'he decision had to be 
immediate and, once taken, irrevocable, and hence it was 
one that only a single mind could make, 

Then he looked up and said: 

“Well, that’s not very good news, but it’s only what we 
expected, and it’s better to hear it now than later. Go and 
find Captain Norman Bryan and send him to me at once, 
then go to Nurse Isabel and ask her todo all sho can to 
bring the young lady round, if it’s only for a few minutes, 
and let me know when I'cin have a talk with her. Yousay 
she rode across country from Puri?” 

“ Yes, General.” 

“Well, I suppose she'll be able to show us the short cut; 
at least I hope a0, or we shall bein a bit of a fix. Well, 
send Captain Bryan to me as soon as you can find him.” 

The captain of the scouts saluted and rode away, and 
presently a woll-knit, handsome young fellow, with a face 
bronzed by many an ardent sun, and sitting his horge with 
the easy grace of a man who spends more time in the saddle 
than out of it, cantered up and saluted at a respectful 
distance. The General quickened his horse up and turned 
out of the line of march on to a stretch of level grassland 
beside tho road, bockoniag to the officer to follow him. When 
they were alone together ho slackened his pce to a walk 
and said: 

“Captain Bryan, I am going to give you a difficult 
piece of work to do, and if you hadn’t served with Gibb in 
the Soudaneze Legion [ shouldn't give it to you at all. I 
have just received news, in arather curious way, but from 
quite a reliable source, that the Boera have ccossed the 
border, taken Tuli, and invested Puri, and also that they’ve 
sent a detachment out to hold the kopjes between the 
Sigabi Drift and Selindila, and are Jying in wait for 
us there, expecting us to march through and Ict them play 
the Bronkhorst Spruit game on us again. 

“Tho news was brought by a girl, who says that she has 
ridden all night across country from Puri to warn us. She 
fainted just aftor she said that, and she is now in Nurso 
Isabel’s care, being brought round, I hope. Now from what 
Gibb told me in the letter you brought from him you ought 
to know more about leading niggers and showing them how 
to fight than anyono elsc that I can spare, so I ain going to 
ask you to take these fellows that surrendered up yonder 
in hand, with about a hundred good white men who under- 
stand the work, and hunt thoso Hoers out of the kopjes. 
You can have a Maxim and 30,000 rounds, but the niggers 
must drag it, for I can’t spare any animals. We shall want 
them all to get the other guns across to Puri. You'll 
probably want it, for I hoar the Boers have got one. You 
will have to use your own discretion absolutcly, and 
the fewer you let away the better for you and everybody 
concerned. Now, what do you think about it?” 

“Well, sir, from what I know of the ground, the Boers 
will probably think that with about five hundred men they 
can hold the fivo or six miles of road that runs between the 
hills against the whole column, and if they have their 
Maxim well placed they may expect to cut us upaltogother. 
Aw I right in supposing that you intend to take the column 
across conntry to Puri?” 

“ Certainly I shall, if the young lady who brought the 
information tells me the country is practicablo, as I sup) 
it is, if she was able to ride across in the night, for it is 
quite fifty miles from here.” _ 

“Very well, sir; then, granting that that can be done, I 
shall propose to throw out a line of scouts with a few white 
men to look after them between your line of march and the 
Bubye, so as to cut off any that the Boers may be sending 
out, and keep them in the dark as to your change of route. 
Then when you had passed they would work down through 
the bush to the westward of the kopjes, and I should draw 
all the rest off the road with the exception of four hundred 
or 80, which I should send right down the road a 

“What, to be shot down?” said the General a trifle 
sharply. ‘That's rather rough, isn’t it, even on niggers, 
and granted that they have been rebels?” - . 

“Pardon me, General,” said Bryan with a amile. “I 
hadn’t quite explained myself. What I intended.to do was 
to send a troop of about five hundred Matabili under old 
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©The South African term for pacing as distinguished from trotting. 
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Unnzilizi down the road to tell the Boers that they’d cat :n 
up the whole column in the Matoppos, and that only a few 
strazylers were getting back to Buluwayo. 

“Meanwhile, the rest of us—I suppose we should be ove: 
a thousand strong—would work round to the eastward 
and southward of tho kopjes, cut them off from tho Drift, 
and when it got dark enough to spoil their shooting, go in 
and hunt them out with cold steel. You know the Boers 
hate night-fighting just as much as they do ld steel.” 

“Captain Bryan, I apologise,” said the General, bluntly 
and yet kindly. “ After that [ give you carte blanche. Do 
exactly as you please. If anyone can turn them out I think 
you can, and what’s more, I belicve you've struck the key- 
note of the whole war in what you've just said. ‘Night 
attacks = and 


cold steel.’ 
That's it, and 
never us: the 


rifle except at 
cloge quarters. 
The bullet and 
then the bay- 


onet, that’s 
what these 
Legyacs want, 
skulking — he- 
hind their 
stones. Nov, 


we'd better go 
and tind Nurse 
Isabel and sce 
how the pati- 
ent is going on. Then you can get your men together and 
yet to work as soon us you like.” 

When they reached the ambulance waggon Nurse Isabel 
met them with the welcome information that the younz 
lady was sleeping quietly and might be awakened for a few 
minute; without danger, so the waggon was stopped and 
the nurse raised the tent-flap and laid her hand lightly on 
the ei of the girl, who was lying on a mattress just 
inside. 

The hardy constitution of the pionocr’s daughter had 
carried her throngh the terrible experiences of the last 
few days and the fatigue of tle long-night ride with no 
worse conse yuences than the naturally intensc drowsiness 
that had followed her brief fainting fit, but the stoppage of 
the waggon, combined with a gentle shake from the nurse, 
roused her, and as she rose on her elvow and rubbed her 
eyes with the other hand, Bryan, who had dismounted, 
suddenly started forward past the Gencral and said, with a 
quick catch in his voice : 

“Good Heavens, Madge, is it you who brought the news ? 
I thought you'd gone home long ago.” 

“Why, Norrie, are you here? Oh, I’m so glad—but it’s 
no use—you've como too late. They’re all dead, every ono 
of them but me. Why couldn’t you come before? Oh, I’m 
so sleepy. WhereamI? Have I found the column?” 

She spoke in the dreamy, half-conscious way of one who 
is still on the borderland between eleeping and waking, and 
looked about her with drowsy, inquiring eyes. 

“So you're old friends, eh?” said the General kindly, 
putting his hand on Bryan’s shoulder as he staggered back 
as though he had received a blow. ‘ Well, that’s bad news 
for you to hear on your first meeting, but it’s the fortune of 
war, and, anyhow, if you're too late to save, you're not too 
late to make the blackguards pay for it.” 

“ And I’ll do it, too,” said Bryan between his clenched 
teeth. ‘If any of them get out of those kopjes alive you 
inay hang me, General.” 

Then he Ieant over into the waggon and took the girl’s 
outstretched hand and went on: 

“Yes, Madge, you’vo found the column. The scouts 
brought you in about half-an-hour ayo, and this is General 
Carrington himself. He wants to ask you about the road 
you came by. Can you remember, and are you well enough 
to understand him?” 

“ Oh, yea,” sho eaid, sitting up on tho mattress. “There 
is nothing the matter with me except that I’m very tired 
and very miserable. What can I tell you, sir?” 

“At present all I want to know,” said the General, “is 
whether I could take the waggone and guns to Puri by the 
way you came, and whether you could guide us there when 
you've had a good long sleep, and Nurso Isab:l has done all 
she can to make you comfortable ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I think you could. Of course there isn't any 
road, only a kaffir track part of the way, but the bush isn't 
thick and the rivers are nearly dry. Of courso I can show 


you the way, but you'll have to be very careful, for the 
Boers are all round the township, and they'll have their 
I don’t know how I got away 


scouts out everywhere. 
myself, but I sup- 
posethey thought 
they’d killed us 


“It’s a good 4 
job for you and & 
for us that you 
did,” said the 
General. “Do 
you think you 
could give me 
any idea of how 
many there are— 
or, no, we had 
better leave that 
ne pare had a 

8 ee 
een Te afraid I 
can’t tell you 
very nearly, sir,” 
she answered, Seaving ber bend across her brow, “but Iheard 
them saying at the that there must have been over 
two thousand of them from the firing that was going on all 
round the township. They were fighting all y and 
the day before, but they couldnt get near the Laager 
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‘into the farm yesterday’ afternoon and said that he 
seen nearly a thousand of them going along the Buluwayo 
road. That’s just before he was shot, poor fellow, He was 
standing beside me when the bullet came——” : 
“ Don’t distress yourself about that, my dear, now,” said 
the General a trifle huskily. “Try and go to sleep again. 
I’m sorry I’ve had to rouse you up when you wanted sleep 
so badly, but you've told me all I require to know for tho 
present. I shall come and see you again in six hours, and 
you, Nurse, must see that she’s not disturbed on any account 
till then, unlees, of courss, you want to give her anything. 
But I needn’t tell you what to do—you know a great deal 
better than I do. “Now then, Bryan, say good-bye for the 
tt and come and havo another talk with me. . You 
shall see her again before you start.” 


. CHAPTER XIV. 
Tut Matasitt Leoton. . 

“1 pon’r want to pry into anything of a private natére, 
B-yan,” said the General when they had remounted and 
gt out of earshot of the ambulance waggon, “ but I must 
ez y I should like to know how you and this young lady got 


te ktiow each other. It is certainly curious that you should 
this way, almost at the moment yon're getti 
ben > and take your share in avenging the murder 
« 


“ We were learning to bo farmers there, but fighting came 
aul came 


more in my line, h Fred stuck to far: 
pesriphraan Cag aes ict finished his course, 


and he's been-fa: and F’ve been fighting for the last: 
six or saver. vents, ind he's a bullet into him first, poor 
chap, i. Iwas him that I got ta know the 


rest of : 7 
Madge that I came out here when t: © Soudan business was 
over. 


eget I a eaid ie General, smiling albeit somewhat 
1 ee 4, you've got plenty of hard and 
Fisky work in front of you,like the rest of us, but, of course, 
that’s what we came here for. Still, I like ycu, and from 
what I’ve s2en-of you 80 far. I believe you'll do it well; and 
if you do you'll: ge‘ on, or it. won't 
don’t. I hope you'll be as fortunate in war as I think you 
have been and will be in lovo. I shall mike it my business 
to see that Miss Morrison is properly looked after until 
thirigs cool down a bit, and atter that I suppose you won’t 
have any objection to takinz care of her. No, don’t trouble 
about any thanks just now. You'll have to earn her before 
’ you get her, I expect, and now I'll tell you how I am going 


to put you in the way of doing it.” 

Captain Norman Bryan felt that sometbing was 
ieee and for the moment the sadness which had 
overwhelmed him on hearing the awful fate that had 
befallen - his swe-theart’s family gave way to the 
Perea ki antici, 

2 him with both as a lover and a soldier. He 
himeelf up straighter than ever in the saddle and looked at 
Sir Frederick with o bright light kindling in his grey-blae 


eyes. 
“ You know,” the General went on, “there is a good. deal 
of sentimental ieee talked about white people employ- 
, or other coloured people, to fight against other 
whites bar personally I can’t cee where be oe If we 
were to fight Russia, for instance, in Asia we should make 


sari d of use of the Sikhs and'the Gurkhas, and that would 


as a matter of course, and #0 I don’t see why we 


ially consi h 1: 
apie beet idering ow enormously we seem 


war as Gibb did with the Legion in the Soudan. Now how 
s 


does that strike you ?’ ‘ 
“It is-the very thing of all others, General, that I should 
we wished for, and I’m sure I needn’t tell you how 
genbetals ssp bo yous bak T hope fo ako ou before long. 
‘ow that these fellows have had a good and know 
their master, ‘Be ae loyal as any of us, it'll be my 
fawdt if m't make themselves.a terror to these Dutch- 
amen before Jag ; § . 


had | good 


4 throug! 
family, and, to. put it plainly. it was through | 


my fault that you’ 


ion which the General’s words had’ 


.| as he 


* That's juat what I: think and hope. If ever 4 man had 
eens for heed figh' gents said the General 
warmly, “and I expect the will love you about as 
much as they love me before they are many weeks older. 
By-the-way, I’ve heard that you’re a bit of an inventive 
us. Is that so?” a 

“T’'m afraid I can’t answer for the ‘genius’ part of it, Sir 
Frederick,” the newly-made Major replied tly enough 
and yet with a ring of pleasure in his voice; “but I have 
thought out one or two little things that might be useful 
in tackling these Dutchmen, and, of course, I shall be only 
to lay them before you when you have time to 
consider them. Meanwhile ——” 

“ Yos,” interrupted the General, looking sharply round 
at him; “have you got a rod in pickle for these gentry down 
among the kopjes ?’” 

“I think so, Sir Frederick,” was the quict anawer, “but, 
of course, it’s only in the experimental stage yet. Still if 
you could let me have a couple of dozen rockets, and twice 
as many four-ounce charges of dynamite, I think I may be 
able to make things rather uncomfortable for them.” 

“Humph! Rockets and dynamite! That’s rather a 
curious mixture,” eaid the General. ‘“ However, I’ve no 
doubt you know what you're talking about, and I think I’ve 
an idea what you’re driving at. Take what you want. 
I'll tell the quartermaster to supply you. Now, about men. 
Are there any that you'd particularly like to take with 

ou? I know a man can always work better with men that 
he choos2s himself, and this business that_you’re going on 
is too important not to be done well. You are going to 
strike the first blow, so far as we're concerned, and it must 


bea ing ee 
— ryan was silent for a moment or two, and then 
he said : 

“That's very kind of you, General. There are one or two 
that I should like to take with me. There’s old Macpherson 
of the Scouts for one. He is.just the sort of man I want. 
Then there are those two Cockneys, Dempsey and Hinton, 
in the ‘K’ troop. They’re both capital shots, and as 
sharp as needles. I suppose it wouldn’t be pozsible for me 
to have Anson of the Lancers.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the General. ‘I'll speak to Colonel 
Francis about that. You can tako him as your orderly. 
Anyone else?” 

“Well, I’m afraid you'll think me ly, but I should 
like to have Jackson Bethell, that big Yankee in the 
Rhodesian Horse, with me, though perhaps it’s asking too 
anc fo rant the best shot in the Column—excépt yourself, 


“Don’t try to be too polite, Bryan,” laughed Sir Frederick. 
“I know Bethell very well, and he can give me a hundred 
yards and a beating any time, and I’m not sure that you 
couldn't do the same. However, you may have him for the 
present, for youl want some oa shots. Is that all?” 

“ That’s all, thank you, General, and about enough too, I 
should-think. If I don’t get through all right, it won't be 
for want of means.” 

“Very well then, and now I’ll halt the column for break- 
fast an t your orders out. When you've fed, you can 
set to and get things in order. We ehan’t move again for 
a few hours for I want the men to havea good rest, and the 
animals to get a good feed, because we shall have to march 
all night to-night and so will you, and we may as well do it 
here where we've got the water. If anything else strikes 
ae mo know at once. We shall move again about three 
oO" ape - 

“* Very well, sir, everything shall be ready by then as far 
as I’m concerned,” replied Major Bryan as he saluted, and 
rode oft to begin his new duties forthwith. 

His feelings were a curious mixture of sorrow and 
7 oars, combined with something very like exultation. 

e kuew that the chance of his life had come—the chanco 

to make a reputation and 9 name in a line of work in which 
he would have no rival. More than that, too, he would win 
an honest and legitimate revenge—vengeance for the awful 
calamity that had befallen the girl he would willingly have 
risked his life to save from the slightest sorrow—and, more 
than that, the oPparvanity would goon come for him to wi 
out somo of the old grudges that every Englishman worthy 
of the name could not but have fn de heart against the 
Boers, until the long-standing scores that dated from 
Ha caren e Spruit and Amajaba Hill had been paid up in 
full with due interest. 
_ He felt that it might well fall to him to take a good share 
in proving to the arrogant and insolent Dutchmen that 
there were other colours on the English flag than white, 
and that they were not as invincible, even behind their 
favourite -fortrésses, as they thought themselves at 
Lang’s Nek and Doornkop. 

Ho was not only an intrepid soldier and a man of read 
a bit of an tarenaive’pectes, “iis bad seiied thet ot 
a bit of an inventive genius. He stu the 
methods of warfare ‘ 
for years, and had 
thought out not a few 
devices which he 
would soon have the 
best of chances for 
patting into practice, 

oped, at their 
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bounds of penalise that the.end of the war micht acy 
him hailed as one of the savioura of the sorely Shrestoncd 
British aoe in Africa. 

Rages is little pececcte ee _ he a time in making 
the n ms for entering upon his new 
eee, Ee reported himself to Colonel Beale, who, 
until his conversation with the General had been his 
commanding officer, and was heartily congratulated when 
he told him the story of his promotion,' for he was one of 
the most popular men in the column. 

When Troopers Dempsey and Hinton, whose flesh. 
wound was now healing fast, and Private Anson were 
informed of their good fortune they congratulated cach 
other with a wealth of expression thoroughly characteristic 
of the city of their origin, and anything but complimentary 
or encouraging to those whom they were presently to mect 
in battle, and Treoper Hinton swore with eloquent 

rofuseness that he hoped he might leave the world with 

alf a hundred-weight of lead in his body if he didn’t win 
the stripe that been given to his two chums for their 
little adventure with the Kaffir-Dutchmnan. 

Sergeant Alan Macpherson of the Scouts took the news 
more quietly, but with no les satisfaction, and Corporal 
Jackson P. Bethell of the Rhodesian Horse concluded that 
it was “just about tho best piece of news he'd heard since 
he’d left God’s country on the other side,” and modestly 
informed all and sundry who cared to listen that “those 
darned white niggers down yonder wanted a few lessons in 
tall shooting, and it wouldn’t be long before he’d be around 
to instruct them.” 

He was a typical New Englander, tall, and somewhat 
lank, but hard as a nail, and a good deal braver than the 
so-called king of beasts, for whom, by-the-way, he hada 
sincere and well-founded contempt, as the following well- 
authenticated anecdote will show. 

He was an ardent anap-shooter—in fact there was only 
one thing he liked using better than his camera, ani that 
was his rifle—and once when he was out on a hunt in the 
Mazoe country he put a bullet into a lion at about four 
hundred yards, reloaded his rifle, set his shutter, and calmly 
took a snap-shot of the wounded beast as it was coming 
towards him. Then he put the camera down, picked up his 
rife and shot the lion dead when it was within thirty yards 
of him. It was true that no one saw him do it, but there 
was the photograph, and Jackson P. Bethell was not the 
sort of man that anyone would light-heartedly call a liar, at 
least not while he was within -hearing. 

The time occupied by the halt was naturally a pretty 
busy one for Major Norman Bryan, but when the bugles 
sounded at half- two he had got everything in readiness 
for his night’s adventure. 

Shortly before the column moved, Nurse Isabel relieved 
his very natural anxiety by sending him a message to say 
that Miss Morrison was awake and ready to see him when 
he could find time—which happened the instant that ho 
received the message. 

It was hardly what could have been called a lovers’ 
interview, though in one sense it was infinitely more tender 
than such meetings commonly are, standing as they did in 
the shadow of a terrible sorrow, and at the beginning of a 
time of constant peril for one, and it might be for both ; for 
none knew better than Madge Morrison, with her six ycar: 
of pioneer life, that her lover was entering upon a much 
more serious business than kaffir fighting. ; 

He was going to meet enemies who aynin and again had 
proved themselves practically invincible in their own 
kind of warfare. She knew that although tho so-called 
infallible aim of the Boers had been greatly over-rated, yet, 
taking thom as a fighting force, they were infinitely 
superior in marksmanship to any other people in the world— 
and who could tell when or wherea well-directed bullet from 
behind a stone might end at once tho love-dream of her 
own girlhood and all the hopes and projects of his opening 
manhood ? 

There was not much time for lovers’ dalliance between 
them, for thesterner work in hand had ‘to be begun forthwith; 
but in such moments as those much may be said in fow 
words, and for Norman Bryan everything was said betwern 
their last kies and their last hand-pressure in one littl 
sentence. 

“ Good-bye, dearie ; we shall meet at Puri or not at all; 
but if we do you'll know that the Dutchmen have paid lifo 
for life anda deal more for what they did at the farm. 

Within an hour the two forces The main 
column under General Carrington struck north-westward 
up the valley of the Umzingwani to make its way through 
the bush country in two detachments to the north and 
south of Puri, flanked to the southward by a long chain of 
native scouts, to cut off any wandering Boers that mi ht 
be inclined to. spy upon their movements, while the Mata ili 
Legion, divided into equads of a hundred natives and 

-e-dozen white trcopers, disap from the road and 
vanished ito the bush country on both sides, leaving 
Umzilizi to march with his three hundred men openly inio 
the heart of the Boer stronghold among the kopjes, to tell 
their tale of the eating up of the white army under tho 
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IT MAKES A DIFFERENCE. 


A Boy will stand and hold a kite 

From early morn till late at night, 
And never tire at all. 

But, oh! it gives him bitter pain 

To stand and hold his motter’s skein 
The while she winds the bull. 


A man will walk a score of miles 

Upon the hardest kind of tiles 
About a billiard-table. 

But, ob! it nearly takes his life 

To do an errand for his wife 
Between the house and stable, 

A girl will gladly sit and play 

With half-a-dozen dolls all day, 
And call it jolly fun. 

But, oh! it makes fer sick and sour 

To tend the baby ba’f-an-hour, 
Althcug’ it’s only one. 


A wowan will—but never mind! 

My wife is standing close behind, 
And reading o'er my shoulder. 

Some other time perhays | may 

Take up the theme of woman's way, 
When I am feeling bolder. 


ro 


Ananias Still Lives.—One of the attach‘s of the 
Unite! States geological survey tells a wonderful 
gnike story a8 only an American cai te!l them, and, 
moreover, he has the audacity to claim that it is true. 

According to that veracious gentleman, while in the 
fir West in the early part of last summer. he came 
across a rattlesnake. Phe snake was apparently in 
great agony, and, upon examination, it was found that 
a thorn was sticking through it. The gentleman was 
an expert at handling snakes, and had no difficulty in 
pulling out the thorn, much to the relief of the rattler. 

Three months later, while visiting the same place, he 
again found thé same snake in the same spot. He 

acked it up in a box and decided to take it to 
Vashington. A few nights afterwards the attaché and 
his wife arrived in a promising western town, and took 
quarters at a hotel. During;the night a thief entered 
the room, and would hare got away with considerable 
plunder, had not the enake, in his gratitude for kindness 
shown him, stuck his tail out of the window, and given 
arattle which attracted the attention of the police. 


+t ____ 


How Girls Climb Stilos.—Did you ever see a 
girl trying to get over astile. It is more of a show than 
a circus with a whitewashed elephant. ‘This is the way 
she does it: 

First she looks round to find out whether anybody is 
in sight. Then, if the coast is clear, she puts one foot 
on the second rail of the fence, and looks round again. 
Then she gives a little hop, and gets her other foot up 
onthe second rail. Here she stops for a moment to 
rest and straighten her hat. 

The next manceuvre is the critical cne—to get one 
foot up over the top rail. She steadics herself for a 
noment, then gives a quick little upward kick that dces 
not quite reach the mark, but causes her to jump down 
on the ground again with a tiny scream, and tuek her 
clothes in all round her. Again she surveys the sur- 
rounding country, and again hops up on the second rail. 

This time she is bolder, and throws her foot right on 
to the top of the fence, where it catches by the heel on 
the upper rail. It is now or never with her then— 
something must be done instantly. Grasping the top 
rail with all her might, she pulls herself up till she sits 
a-straddle of the stile, with the landscape spread out 
before her like a map. If anybody appears in sight, she 
just drops off the fence as if she had been shot, and 
Gathers herself up when she gets there. 

If the coast continues clear, she proceeds, in a very 
leisurely manner, to get down on the other side of th 
stile. ‘First she turns round, facing the way she <ame, 
and feels backward with the oot which is already over 
the fence for a steady, reliable rail. Having found 
euch a rail, she plants herself upon it and sets to work 
to get the other foot over the fence. ; 

This is a very difficult and embarrassing piece of 
strategy, and a good many girls will sit on the top of a 
stile a day before they will attempt it. Some will 
even stay there until a horrid man comes along and 
lifts them off. Notso the truly courageous girl—she 
who is no more afraid to climb a fence than to sit in 
the same room with a mouse-trap. She will never give 
up the fort until she gets off that fence in the ancient 
and honourable manner of her sex. 

She grasps the top rail and leans as far back as her 
arne will allow, anh tries to coax the refractory limb 
over after her. Alas! it is too long, and she jumps 
back a-straddle, with a little laugh, and tucke her skirts 

her again. 
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carry ont her intention. But just as she is about to slip | 
off pallid fear seizes her. She screams, rights up, and 
stradd'es the fence once more. 

This eort of thing continues for five or ten minutes. 
Then the fair acrobat begins to get nervous. She looks 
at the ground only three or four feet away, and makes 
up her mind that she will reach it some way or die. 

So she settles her hat on her head with a determined 
look, steps back on the reliable rail, and with a mighty 
effort draws back her other foot to the very edge of the 
top rail, like an archer drawing an arrow to the head. 

Oh, if it only were not for that French heel, she would 
be free! But, alas! it holds her there with the dull per- 
sistency of fate. A look of terror and despair comes 
over her countenance; her eyes stick out like buttons. 
She gives a quick backward hae. and lets go. 

What surprise. what delight! She finds herself 
alighting, right side up with care, on the soft. turf, with- 
out so much as a feather jostled in her hat. She can't 
imagine how it happened so. She fully expected to be 
picked up a complete wreck, and carried home to die 
among her sonowing friends. 

But now that she is really safe and sound upon the 
dear old earth again, she looks up with unspeakable 
gratitude to the clear blue sky, aud then across the | 
surruunding landscape, t> fall t> the earth a moment 
Jater with a sbriek of despair us she finds she has left 
her sunshade three feet on the other side of the stile. 
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FACTS, 


eden ivory is now made frem condensed skim 
milk. 


A FLOWERING plant extracts from the soil two 
hundred times its own weight in water. 


THE oldest national flag in the world is that of 
Denmark, which has been in use eince the year 1219. 


_ More go'd watches are worn by artisans and labour- 
ing men in the United States than in any two other 
| countries in the world. 


ANGLE worms can be obtained anywhere by wetting 
the ground with a solution of blue vitriol, or with soap- 
suds, which will bring them out in surprising numbers. 


THE new woman seems to have made her appearance 
in China. The daughter of a magistrate in Shantum 
acts as treasurer in her father’s district, kee;:s the books, 
pays the bills, and stirs up delinquent debtors. 


CuarLoTre Corpay'’s skull is believed to be in the 
Risen of Prince Roland Bonaparte. It was pro- 
vably procured from Sunson, the executioner, and was 
oviginally sold with documents establishing its authen- 
ticity. 

AxouT 10,090,009 of the bovine species are now to b3 
found in the Argentine Republic. They are all 
descendants of eigut cows und one bull which were 
brought to Brazil in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 

A WATCHMAKER of New York recently accomplished 
a remarkable mechanical feat—that of drilling a hole 
through the entire length of « common pin, from head 
to point, the opening being just large enough to admit 
of the passage of a fine hair. 


AN electric piano is the latest invention. We hardly 
s:e the need of it, however. Nine-tenths of the perform- 
ances on ordinary pianos are shocking enough. 
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“Tus isn't my flannel suit,” said Harkins to the 
pawnbroker. “This is half a-dozen sizes smaller than 
mine.” 

* Yon are mistaken,” said the pawnbroker. “ This is 
your suit, but it has been in soak so long that it has 
shrunk.” 


Pine and fir have long fibres, eaceedingly well 
adapted to the use of the paper-maker, but the resinous 
substances contained in these woods form so large a 
percentage of the composition, and are so difficult of 
removal, that the paper-mukers are compelled to use 
other varieties. 

A Russian baptism under the ritual of the Greek 
Church is a curious ceremony. A large wooden bowl is 
filled with water, and the priest takes the child in his 
arms, stuffs wadding into its ears and nostrils, and then 
plunges the little head under the water three times, 
during which period he repeats prayers for the Imperial 
family. 

THE mosaic work with which the crypt of St. Paul's 
Cathedral is paved was made by the female convicts at 
Woking Prison. The quarries of the Isle of Portland, 
in Dorsetshire, supplied the materials for St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and for all the most splendid buildings in 
London. About 70,000 tons of Portland stone are now 
exported annually from these quarries. 


In Nice (France) there is a society called “ The Friends 
of Trees.” The forests and mountains pene almost 
completely devastated und denuded in the Maritime 
Alps, by the axe of the peasant, a price is given to land- 
owners who replant trees on vacant spote, and an annual 
Alpine Fete destines a donation of £20 to the society or 
individual who plants the largest number. 


THE reason why ships are not struck by lightning is 
attributed to the general use which is now made of wire 
rope for rigging purposes, as well as to the fact that 
the hulls of sbips are usually constructed of iron or 
steel. Thus the whole ship forms an excellent and con- 
tinuous conductor, by means of which the electricity is 
led away into the ocean before it has time to do any 
serious damag?. 


In several villa of Finland the woman has 
authority, for a religious sect existe there whose desciples 
are forced to marry and to take a vow to submit to the 
wife in all things. The women choose one woman for their 
governing head, whose duty it is to see that the men 
behave ibomestves, and to punish them if they trans- 
gress. Similar are the “ Purificante”’ of Liberia, who 
algo recogniee the supremacy of women. 


TooTHPICES prepared by nature are a product of 
Spain and Mexico. Ammi vienaga, an umbelliferous 
plant, is called the “ toothpick bishop-weed ” on account 
of the use made in Spain of the rays or stalks of the 
main uwmbel. These, after flowering, shrink, and 
become 8o hard that they form convenient toothpicks. 
After they have fulfilled this purpose they are chewed, 
and are supposed to be of service in strengthening the 

ms. 
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A Sars Bet.—“ Is your mamma in?” 

“ What's your name?” 

“I'm Mr. Whiteband, the new minister.” 

“Then I think mamma's expectin’ you—’cause she 
siid she'd bet a shillin’ you'd be sure to come on 
washing-day !”” 

et Sa 

EasiLy DraGnosep.—Physician (at door of lunat'c 

asylum): “I have brought you an insane patient. whom 

‘ou will find perfectly harmless when among adults, but 
he is seized with murderous frenzy in the presence of 
children.” 

Superintendent: ‘Poor fellow! 
lived near a board school.” 

——q2> f =—_—— 


A Dovsie Doss —The youngstcr was about to get « 
thrashing from his father for fighting. 

“Papa,” sobbed the child, “ you think it is fair fer a 
feller to git two lickin's fer fighting ?” 

“Of course not; ['m not going to give you two 
whippings.” 

“No, but you're goin’ to give me one, anl I got one 
already from the boy I was fightin’.” 
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A Special Opportunity 
for P.W. Readers. 
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THREE DAYS IN PARIS for £2 12s. 6d. 
TO BRUSSELS AND WATERLOO for £2 0s. 0d. 


I presume he has 


Tne great euccess of our trips to Brussels, of which particul irs 
appear below, have led us to enter into arrangements with 
Messrs. ‘Thos. Cook und Son for an ulternative tour to Paris. 
Leaving London on_Friday night, from London Bridge or Vic- 
toria, travelling ti4 Newhaven and Dieppe to Paris, passengers 
will arrive there on Saturday morning. 

Breakfast, dinner, and will be preiet on Saturday and 
Sunday, and breakfust and diuner on Monday, visitors returning 
Monday night, and urriving in London on Tuesday morning. 

The tourists will travel third class by rail; those who prefer 
second class will bo charged an additional ten shillings, while for 
the further eam of five ehillings first-class hotel accommodation 
can be obtained. ‘These prices include conveyance between tho 
railway and hotel on arrival and at departure from Paris. ; 

The accommodation provided will be found to leave nothing 
that could be desired. ALL applications for tickets must be 
made to this office, stating the eforwhich they are required, 
and inclosing the necessary amount in postal orders. 


The spines of Echinocactus vienaga are in 
commion use among the Mexicans for the same purpose. 
The number of these epines upon a single plant is some- 
thing enormous. A comparatively small plant in Kew 
Gardens was estimated to have 17,600, and a large 
specimen in the same place could not have fewer than 


ANOTHER ITINERARY. 


SpEctaL arrangements have been made with Mesers. Thos. 
Cook and Son Oo another attractive tour for readers of 


P.W. This tour will occupy three days. Starting from London 51,000. 

(say) on Friday night, . e sche will travel gE ig ep om 
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two days and 0 half full a SS ik of TWO THOUSAN under the conditions named im the 
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WORTH THE TROUBLE. 


“Porxins is a clever fellow.” 
wm epaeth ncdee ave ia fie dnd yard, a burglar 
e's a in a burg! 
alarm me erey aioe, § an electric mat at each door, 
and a bull in the kitchen. It cost money, but he 


accompli the he aimed at.” 

i What was thaep? 

“He's got the servant so badly frightened that she’s 
afraid to stay out late at night.” 


ieee 


SHEEP WHICH FEED OFF TREE 
TOPS. 


A TRAVELLER through Kashmir found in practice 
there a novel method of putting fodder up for winter 
use. The country lies in a valley among the Himalayas. 
The chief industry of the people consists in raising fine 
wool and in making this into fabrics which have carried 
the name of the country all over the world. 

“ A curious custom in some places,” he says, “ is that of 
hanging quantities of hay up among the branches of trees. 
‘Whyit was done was more than I could , till my guide 
informed me that in winter the snow lies five or six yards 
in depth, and that the supplies of hay, which now look 
only as if sey oe meant for giraffes, are then easily 
reached by the flocks of sheep which abound there.” 


HOW DEAD PEOPLE DO GOOD. 


FreNcHMEN are ever to the fore in the world of 
ecience. They have now hit upon a fresh idea, and a 
band of enthusiasts have formed themselves into a 
society for mutual autopsy—in other words, a mutual 
dissecting club. 

, to the rules, each member leaves his bod 
after death for an aw to be made on it. Eac 
member also keeps a dossier, in which are registered his 


what influences are likely to have affected him, 
and also any accidents which may have occurred to him. 
In this way it is ht that the mortem exami- 


of a member of the Société d’Autopsio Mutuelle 
Ce ee ene enamce 00 ‘Selena (ies SaaS a 
whose life nothing can 


EXTRAORDINARY PRACTICAL 
JOKES. 


—_ 


A Castis HonsycomBep with TEaPs. 


ee less credit than oe Papen 
Whether it is that our ancestors could not relate a joke 
with the flavour we do now, or whether it was lost in the 
ing, would be hard to say, but certain it is our 
forefathers were jokers in a high degree. Thosé jokes 
which took the form of action are especially amusing. 
‘Among 4 sey, classes of no ages it was 
customary to secrete distressing little surprises in parta 
of ahouse where they were least expected. Philip of 
dy was a noted wag of his kind. His castle at 
was honeycombed with mechanical contrivances. 
There was the of a hermit in the great hall, and 
this Philip would ask his guest to consult, with the 
of having his fortune told. While the unlucky 
t stood before the hermit; a trap-door in the 


; 


poor of the 
castle. . Naturally, they rushed off at once, but only to 
be belaboured by mechanical fi _in armour, who 
drove them into another room, where the floor sank 
and hurled them into three feet of water. 

. Few things are more + than an 
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a search he would go on a few yards, to 
another douche on the other side when he least 
it. Had he been so unfortunate as to 
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to frighten him without 2 
joker. Eventually Boree’s prac , Gonella, lured him 

cae Bpoedily drawn ae ‘eat ts bel, bo at 
water. i wo in in and pu a 
last regained his health. But the Duke could not permit 
such frivolities with his Royal person to go unnoticed. 
Gonella was ordered to be beheaded. He was led to the 
scaffold, was a witness to all the horrible preparations, 
and then commanded to lay his head upon the block. 
But, instead of the axe coming down, there only fell 
upon the bare neck one single drop of ice cold water. 

en, amid shouts and laughter, the jester was bidden 
to rise and thank the Duke for his clemency. But 
he never moved; he was dead—killed by his master’s 
jest. 

Again, there were occasions when the custom of 
secreting trap-doors all over a mansion gave evil-dis- 
posed perc facilities for jokes of an extremely doubtful 
character. Such a one was a certain Lady 
the daughter of a king in the twelfth century. At her 
castle, near Pontoise, was a trap-floor, which let her 
guest fall into a bed of sharp spikes and blades. For- 
tunately for himself the er of this uncomfortable 
couch happened to be below in this room when Lady 
Margaret Bedlared her intention of making him test his 
invention. Accordingly he covered the spikes with a 
solid layer of wood, covering the whole with a mattress, 
In due time he found himself lying on the bed, but what 
was his surprise to presently find someone come sprawl- 
ing on top of him. Then another, and still another; 
and, as it subsequently transpired, they were all dis- 
carded lovers, whom she had endeavoured to get rid of 
by this means. Escaping with difficulty, the saat com- 

was 


LACKED MODERN FACILITIES. 


a 


“I am sorry,” remarked Mr. Blykins’ wife, “to see 

that you are of such an irritable disposition.” 
ay that most men have their moods,” he replied 

a little defiantly. “Men are liable to lose their tempers 
at some time.” ; 

“Think of the philosophers! Think of how Socrates 
even took the cup of poison without a murmur. I 
don’t believe he ever lost his temper.” 


from home and found that his back tyre had a puncture 
in it, and that somebody had stolen his repair Kit, he’d 
have said things that he wouldn't have had his publishers 
know about for worlds.” 


: —_— to 

Proor Conciusive.—Briggs: “Do you think that 
Robinson loves her?” 

Griggs: “He went shopping with her.” 

: —_— rio 

“Tue doctor has forbidden me to drink any more 
champagne.” ; 

* Probably until after you have paid his bill.” 

—_—— 3 

Hir wis Sorr Spror.—Magistrate O’Googhan: 
“ Hovn’t you been befar me befar? ” 

Astute Prisoner: “No, y’r honour, I never saw but 
one face that looked like yours, an’ that was a photo- 
graph of an Irish a 

agistrate O’Googhan : “ Discharged! Call th’ nixt 


case. 


““Sing a Song of Sixpence,” 


It 4 obvious that no one can be in a better position to 
review a magazine than the editor. I may say then that the 
September number of PEARSON’S ts not one which deserves to 
be left unread. 


To continue on the subject of their ce, t know 
nothing about the terrible lives of the slipper-makers and 
tailors of Leeds, which Mr. Sherard discourses on under the 
general heading, “ White Slaves of England.” Point number 2. 

Added to this they have never climbed Mont Blanc in a 
bliseard, and they probably never will after they have enjoyed 
the terrible experiences and hair-breadth escapes of Mr. 

An article on lady champions of outdoor sports, by Lady 
Violet Greville, another on the Training of the Esa and 
a third onthe mysterious tattooing of the Maoris form the 
chief attractions of a number that contains, among other con- 


tributions, five complete stories, and is beautifully illustrated - 


throughout, I could not say more even were I not the editor. : 
There +e also ; 


are musical. 


is w ew song by the author, P:R 
Heath OME ch, vied txt wll Thorn alt thoes who 


Wagx ENDING 
Serr. 12, 1896. 


HOW IT’S DONE. 


—_—_—— 


(Scunz: Editor's sanctum in the office of a medicai 


ae Enter foreman. 
‘oreman: “ Another column and a half of matte: 
"apditor (to Sub-Bditor) i 
r a r): “Have we got anything j 

stock about that length P ” 8 ything a 

Sub-Editor (after short search): “No, sir; I don’t 
think so. All these articles are too long.” 

Editor: “Then just write one denouncing cigarettes.” 


———to—_____ 
LANTERNS WORN AS ORNAMENTS. 


_ THE last new craze in Paris is the wearing of a 
lighted lantern as a personal ornament. The fashion 
originated with a speculative manufacturer, whose petites 
lanternes were bought by tens of thousands at the fair 
of Neuilly. , 

The lantern is very small and neat, and made in a 
Gothic form after an ancient model; it is only of tin. 
but is sufficiently solid; it has well-fitted glass plates, is 
about the size of a walnut, burns for some hours, and is 
sold at the price of six sous. 

Almost everybody who returned from a suburban fair 
to Paris recently looked as if he were outwardly symbo. 
lising the Midsummer Saint, Jobn the Baptist, “a 
burning and a shining light.” The men and boys had 
the little lanterns in their hate, and the ladies carricd 
them in their bouquets. 


ee 
A BURGLAR’S UMBRELLA. 


Amone a collection of articles used by burglars when 
engaged in their nefarious calling is one particular 
contrivance that arouses general interest. In appearance 
it resembles a large umbrella that has seen hard service. 

It was formerly the property of a burglar, and it was 
by its means that he was able to enter the second store 
ob a building. Removing the cover, a stick wound with 
ropes is revealed. 

‘The stick opens like a telescope or a jointed fishing- 
rod. Wound round it is a rope ladder, made of strong 
material, and about thirteen feet in length. The ladder 
is only wide enough for one foot to be placed on the 


The extending stick was used to raise one end of the 
ladder to the window through which the operator 
wished to enter, and on the upper end of the ladder 
are two hooks to be fastened to the sill. This imitation 
umbrella is led as one of the most ingenious affairs 
ever made use of by a thief. 


HOW NOBILITY IS SHOWN BY 
BUTTONS. 


Burrons play an important part in the dress of the 
Chinese mandarins. ose of the first and second class 
wear a button of coral red, pgueniel, perhaps, by a 
cock’s comb, since the cock is the bird that adorns their 


The third class are gorgeous with a robe on which a 

k is eublkxcolad: 5 while from the centre of the red 

ge of silk upon the hat rises a sapphire button. The 

button of the fourth class is an opaque, dark purple 
stone, and the bird depicted on the robe is the pelican. 

A silver pheasant on the robe and a clear crystal 

button on the hat are the rank of the fifth class. The 


and a jadstone button; the seventh a idge and an 

embossed gold button. In the eighth the partridge is 

reduced to a quail and the gold button becomes plain, 

while the ninth class mandarin has to be content with 2 

— sparrow for his emblem, and with silver for his 
utton. 


, A DANGEROUS MAN TO MEET. 


“THE entlemanl, looking young man who has just 
gone past, said Hp eon Ry efiner, “ig one of the 
cleverest hands in nd at the meerschaum pipe 
trick. He. work t ten o'clock in the evens 
near some station from which suburban trains 
start, In hi he has what looks like a very hand- 

and.wel} coloured meerschaum pipe, with o fine 
and solid silver ornamentation. 
well. chosen words he addresses some gentleman 
and explains that he has had is pocket 
or. has tan, his purse, and he would be 
yee Stipe 4f Boe gentlean would lend him, on 
seourity’of. his _mperschaum pipe, his fare to some 
Le ashamed he is te Tap ghar tie 
generally spitohes PN about the pi ing 
ae om one.’ een be v poe 
; >, Xou-eee, he is well , and an 
3 a-stetion in this way. ' pipes, 
a 


pos 3 The 
course : 3 ver on paint, highly polis mee 1 


WEEK ENDING 
Sept. 12, 1896. 


PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE, 


Tu Princess Maud never wore a ring till Prince 
Charles of Denmark placed her engagement ring on her 
finyer. The Princess, it is said, has large hands. 


Miss May Proctor, the first woman astronomer to 
enter the lecture field, is the talented daughter of the 
lit» Mr. Richard Proctor. As a lecturer and as founder 
of the jomnal KNowLepcE Richard Proctor did much 
to popularise science, and his daughter is following in 
bis footsteps. She was recently in Norway taking 
observations on the eclipse of the sun. Young ladies 
from various colleges and seminaries accompanied the 

arty, and she was engaged in delivering a series of 
astronomical lectures during the voyage. 


THE far-reaching fame of Lawrence Alma-Tadema has 

ssibly been responsible for the fact that few people 
‘now that his wife, Laura, is also an artist of no mean 
merit. She was the sister of Dr. Epps, the physician, 
whose “cocoa” has great celebrity throughout Great 
Britain and the British Co!onies. She is one of three 
sisters, all of them talented women, but none possessed 
of so rare a gift as she. She is essentially a painter of 
home and child life. Her pictures are all of small size 
aud are painted with that same attention to little 
detai!s that have characterised her husband's noted 
works. 

Not long ago the Pope received the Marguis de 
Stacpoole at a private audience. On hearing that the 
late Marquis de Stacpoole was only sixty-sevey at the 
time of his death, he exclaimed: “ Only sixty-seven ! 
How young! I am eighty-six, you know,” continued His 
Holiness, ‘and I don’t think there is any reason’why 
I should not live to be ninety-six. I feel very well and 
hearty, and look A a people of eighty and ninety as 
quite youthful.” The Pope's health seems indeed to be 
excellent, and there is reason to believe that he may 
rival in age his uncle, Count Pecci, who died some 
years ago at the age of ninety-six. 


Miss JEANETTE GILDER, who is now in London, is, in 
a sense, the greatest lady journalist who has ever lived. 
As the editor of the New Yorx Critic, the great 
literary paper in a country where journalism of the 
rankest kind is prevalent, she occupies a unique 
position. Twenty years ago she was one of the 
only three women journalists in New York, although 
they are now, of course, to be numbered by 
hundreds. She works in a small bare room wit! 
extraordinary rapidity, assieted most ably by her 
brother, Mr. J. B. Gilder. The Critic is now fifteen 
ears old, and is the only paper devoted solely to 
Shiai art, and drama, which has survived in the 

ates, 


It is a curious fact that the only two ladies of 
sovereign rank who have exercised an influence on 
feninine fashions during the last century have been of 
non-royal birth, namely, the Empress Josephine, during 
the first half of the century, and the Empress Eugenie, 
fifty years later. Queen Victoria never influenced the 
eb) and flow of style in the slightest degree, and the 
same may be said of the Princess of Wales and her 
daughters. The dowager Tsarina of Russia was never a 
leader of fashion, and her daughter-in-law does not seem 
to have any special desire to shine aa an advance plate. 
Queen Sophia of Sweden isa member of the Salvation 


amy, and affects the clothing peculiar to that organi- 
sation. 


AN American journalist of many years’ experience 
tells the following story of Mr. William Mudford, editor 
of the Stayparp, Mr. Mudford was seated in his 
sanctum with the American when the news of a cele- 
brated murder was brought in. It was an exceedingly 
sensational case. .The young woman murdered was a 
ballet girl. editor of the Sranpakp, turning round 

is companion, said: “ Now, what would you do with 
this in New York?” The American replied: “We 
should di send out a corps of reporters to 
interview with the families con- 


snauired th: 
very man jack of them would be 


As a child, King Umberto of Italy was extremely 
fragile, and as ayouth he was very delicate. When he 
Sage older, howeve?, his constitution improved, and now 

almost equals his late father, Victor Emmanuel, in 
robustness... Far some time he was an invetcrate 


Beker visible without a cigarette between 
8 lips; bat when one day his medical adviser pre- 
aribed ‘from tobacco, he renounced the 
bit, wig swords: “On my way honour, I will 


{te he has kept his word. 
at a time in the Valley of Aosta, 
pis and eating the coarse food of the 
¥ictor Emmanuel, nothing é 80 
jare- 


house, and the presen‘ 
stands in civilian clothes 


> rain, or under the 
and. will faagh ts scorn those 


you to write 


ath? This , Budy: Kipling 1s getting. He is 
ae : Fs wat ae of a new story of adventure, entitled 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


THE PACE OF THE CAMEL, 


As a matter of fact, and in spite of its having carried 
Mohammed in four leaps from Jerusalem to Mecca, 
seven miles an hour is the camel's limit; nor can it 
maintain this rate over two hours. 

Ita usual speed is five miles an hour—a slow pace 
beyond which it is dangerous to urge it, lest, as Asiatics 
my, it might break its heart and die literally on the 
spot. 

When a camel is pressed beyond this speed, and is 
spent, it kneels down, and not all the wolves in Asia will 
make it budge again. The camel remains where it 
kneels, and where it kneels it dies. A fire under its 
nose is useless, 


Sega Fe 
DENTISTRY EXTRAORDINARY. 


CHINESE teeth are much more easily extracted than 
those of Europeans. Travellers tell us that the native 
dentists possess a wonderful powder, which is rubbed on 
the gum over the affected tooth; after an interval of 
five minutes the patient is told to sneeze, whereupon the 
tooth falls out. 

A famous dentist has offered a reward of £20 to any 
one performing the operation in this way in his presence, 
on condition that he is allowed to choose the tooth and 
examine the mouth before and afterwards. So far no 
one will consent to perform the operation on these 
conditions. 


jo 
GUTTA-PERCHA OYSTERS. 


THE invention is one that deserves to rank itself with 
the telephone, the submarine cable, or any other of the 
many ingenious devices of man to ameliorate the 
condition of his fellow man, and consists of a gutta- 
percha oyster to be placed in the restaurant oyster-soup, 
and to remove the accepted idea that the decoction 
contains nothing of a solid nature. 

The agent of the Goodyear Rubber Company has 
consented to manufacture the oyster, from whom all 
restaurant keepers can rent them at a liberal discount ; 
and the satisfaction that flita across the face of the 
customer as he fishes up a spoonful of the patent oysters 
will repay the inventor for all the trouble of sleepless 
nights and brain worry. 


CRIMINAL PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


A DETECTIVE officer tells a story in reference to the 
photographs circulated for the identification of a cer- 
tain criminal. A murder had been committed in a busy 
northern town, and a number of collotype portraits of 
the murderer were rapidly printed and circulated among 
the chief police centres, in the hope of securing an 
arrest, 

Now some collotype photographs show a marked varia- 
tion in different developments from one negative. The 
surprise of the chief of the detective department may be 
imagined upon receipt of the following message from an 
office in London, where six duplicates of the portrait had 
been sent. 

“Have arrested five of the wanted men, and have 
every prospect of securing the sixth before night.” 


toe ——— 
DYING CONFESSIONS. 


“ ALTHOUGH the public eeldom hear of them, dying 
confessions of the most strange and startling character 
are often made by our patients,” said one of the head 
nurses of a great London hospital. 

“T have known many cases in which men and women, 
apparently paupers, have at tke last extremity informed 
us that, they belonged to rich and aristocratic families, 
and have uested us to communicate with their 
relations. What do you think of a miserable, faded 
old woman, brought from one of the most poverty. 
stricken streets in London, turning out to be the sister 
of a marquis ? 

“Only a few months ago a man was brought here 
from a wretched lodging—the complaint from which 
he was suffering being greatly aggravated by starvation. 
When told he could not live, he made a will bequeath- 
ing something like £30,000. He was an ex-fellow of 
one of the colleges of Cambridge University. 

“ Not long before aman had died here, who informed us 
when dying that he had been a colonel in the English 
Army, and bad been one of the generals of Don Carlos 
of Spain. 

“In one case a man who had been tried and acquitted 
of murder many years ago, confessed that he was, after 
all, the guilty man.” 


1,000 DINNERS FREE. 


Ir is possible to obtain a nice little dinner at many of the 
best London restauranta for 28. With £100, therefore, it 
would be possible to dine no less than 1,000 times, and this 
gum we offer to the reader of P.W. who collects before the 
end of the year the greatest number of the coupons 
appearing on the first page of the cover of P.W. and those 
ap) in Short Stories. must be sent in 

January lst, 1897, and in the be 
pasted on sheets of foolscap or in for 
convenience sake numbered. 


000 or 60,000 words, and how would 


f Captains 


NEW AND STRANGE. 


Under the above heading we publish accounts of new and 
curious inventions and discoveries. Should any readers have 
something exceptional of the kind which they would like to 
communicate to the world at large, we shall be very glad if 
they will make this the medium for doing so. No CHARGE 
WHATEVER I8 MADE. 

If any reader of Pearson’s WEEKLY wishes to communicate 
with an expert regarding an idea for a patent let him write to 
the editor of this paper, marking the envelope Parent. The 
letter will be handed to a gentleman well known in connection 
poe patents, who will put himself in communication with its 
sender. 


THE most curious use to which paper is to be put is 
that suggested by the recent patenting of a blottiog- 
paper towel. It is a new style of bath towel, consisting 
of a full suit of heavy blotting-paper. A person upon 
stepping out of his morning tub has only to array 
ee in one of these suits, and in a second he will be 

ry. 

THE exaggerated form of eyeglass that watchmakers, 
botanists, and other poke-nose people employ is now 
being made in a new shape. It is so constructed that it 
will collapse in the manner of a telescope until it oceu- 
pies little more room than a two-shilling piece. And 
the maker thereof is Mr. J. W. Stevenson, of 10, 
Colliergate, York. 


I HAVE received particulars of a new typewriter, the 
cost of which is £2 5s., or about £18 less than any other 
machine on the market. It has always been a matter of 
surprise to me that a machine could not be produced 
for about that price, and the sample of the work done 
by the “ Globe” which I have seen is beyond reproach. 
But how long did it take to execute? These machines 
may ke tried at 27, Pall Mall, London, 8.W., so my 
negreane who care to, may settle this point for them- 
selves. 


THERE is no abatement whatever in the pneumatic 


craze. Among the latest arrivals is the patent air- 
cushion penholder. This, to explain it briefly, consists 
of an ordinary penholder terminating to 8 tho nib 


with some two inches of corrugated indiarubber. I like 
the addition myself. It has this disadvantage, however, 
that its circumference is too great to enter many small- 
mouthed ink-wells. Concerning the makers, they are 
Messrs. Plowright and Bowyer, of 29, Bishop Street, 
Brook’s Bar, Manchester. 


One of the most singular of recent patents is a 
rocking chair washing machine. The rocking chair, 
which is placed in a tub in which are water, soap, and 
the clothes to be washed, bas a rack on its rockers 
provided with a grooved roller. The washtub has 
projections on its vertical ends, and allows of the full 
play of the rocker of the chair. The result of this 
arrangement is that the mother of the family can rock 
her child to sleep in her arms, and at the same time be 
washing the family linen. 


Toe Paris Vie SciENTIFIQUE describes a new 
camera invented by Moessard. It is pivoted upon a 
tripod, and is revolved by clockwork. As it revolves 
it unwinds a cartridge of sensitive film, passing it before 
the aperture of the camera in perfect time. Thus a 
continuous view of the horizon is taken on a single strip 
of film, the whole rotation consuming a piece Jin. wide 
by 52in. long. The camera may be stopped at any 
point in the revolution. The film cartridge contains 
sufficient for thirty complete panoramas. 


Ir was bound to come sooner or later. The natural 
antipathy of the blacking brush for the blacking and 
their consequent habit of petting mislaid alternately was 
a tax that one could hardly be oe en to bear with for 
an indefinite period. The Self-Supplying Blacking 
Brush requires filling once a month, or once a fortnight 
where boots are numerous, and the pressing of a small 
button causes the polish to spurt out, thus saving much 
soiling of the hands. It is Mr. N. P. Hibbit, of 
Leytonstone, who is responsible for thus uniting these 
hereditary enemies. 


To start from home with a label on one’s luggage is 
comparatively easy, unless one happens to be a bachelor, 
but a continuation of the same journey or even the 
return trip may commence from one of those innumer- 
able establishments scattered about the country where 
labels, string, and pins can never be found. A lady, 
therefore, has invented a perforated label, the bottom pus 
of which is to be written on first and so on until the whole 
is utilised. In this way sixteen labellings are obtained 
for one penny, and the Multiplex Luggage Tag ought 
to have a brilliant future before it. 


Tne utterly false impression that the ordinary cyclist 
gains paeiion by making a potato sack of himself over 
the handle-bars of a bicycle has taken sucha hold of the 

ublic that Messrs. Llewellins and James, of Bristol, 
ieee attempted to make matters better by the introduc- 
tion of reed rests. These rests, which are fixed above 
the handles, allow the rider to make as disgusting an 
exhibition of himself as he likes over his low handles, 
and when the physical torture of such an unnatural 
ition becomes intolerant, to sit up awhile and rest 
Fis hands at the height which Nature, by the construc- 
tion of his frame, evidently intended. e reste weigh 
two ounces each, and may be used also as luggage 
carriers. Price 8. 6d. per pair. 


ou like to reseive over one shilling for ev 
Tis best, and 
Coura geous.” 


the result will appear shorny’ ia 
Don’t miss it. 


42° 
HOME NOTES. 


A Pace moEnE PARTICULARLY FOR LADIEZS. 


Is0BEL will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, so far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Home Notes. 


Save All Fowl and Game Bones, alld 


valuable addition to the stockpot when soup is in 


preparation. 
tter bo wder 
In Cases of Fevers, Sver tloore, carpets, etc, 
and eet it in saucers, covered with boiling water. This 
causes no smell, but quickly removes unpleasant odours. 


Take four ounces of grated 
Stewed Cheese. cheese, one gill of i ie 
and half an ounce of butter, and stew the whole till 
dissolved. When this is nearly cold, add a well-beaten 
egg, pour into a small pie-dish, and brown in the oven. 


This Method of Eusing the Pain of 

is sent me by a correspondent: Rub on a 

Corns coating of chalk, euch as is prepared for 

billiards, and add to it just a drop of vinegar. Let thie 

dry on before retiring to bed. Re the process every 

night for a week or ten days, when the corn can be 
removed without pain. (Thanks to ASHFIELD.) 


Cut some cold roast 
Savoury Mutton Rolls. mutton into slices, 


trim off all skin and fat, an@ season with pepper and 
salt. Chop eome capers with a little lemon-peel, lay 
some on the mutton, roll up and put on a skewer. 
Place in the oven with just enough gravy to cover,and 
bake for about fifteen minutes. Slip the rolls off the 
skewer, and serve with thick brown gravy. Garnish 
with sippets of toast and chopped parsley. 


To Prevent the Teeth Decaying Unduly, 
brush well every morning, using a good tooth powder 
and having a little carbonate of soda in the water. 
After each meal, rinse the mouth with tepid water in 
which a little carbonate of soda is dissolved, and before 
retiring ut night brush tke teeth again. If strong 
medicines have to be taken, have them made up in the 
form of pills, if pomitns as tinctures of iron, acids, 
and eo on, have effect on the enamel of the teeth. 
(Reply to Bap TEErTs.) 


Mould of Cold Meat. 


eaucepan, and when quite hot put in ced onion and 
try till tender. Add half an ounce of flour and two 
tal nfuls of stock, stirring all the time. Boil well, 
add a deseertspoonful of cateup and the same of 
chopped parsley. Mix into this half a pound of cooked 
meat, chopped finely, and let it get cold. Grease a 
basin, line it with browned crumbs, and fill it with the 
mixture, cover with greased paper. and bake in a 
moderate oven for one hour and a half. Turn out to 
serve, and pour a good gravy round. 
by The ingredients for this are 

Bretonne Soup. one quartof stock, half a head 
of celery: two onnces of fme sngo, one gill of milk, one 
yolk. of ese 
vi 


Melt half an ounce of 
dripping in a small 
@ Bhi 


, about half a teaspconful of tarragon 

, besides flavourings of pepper and salt. Wash 

the celery and cut it mto pieces one inch in length, 
place these in a an, and pour the stock over. Put 
the stewpan over a slow fire,and simmer the contents 
gently for half-an-hour. Sprinkle in the eago, stirring 
meanwhile, and boil all gently for another ten minutes. 
Beat the yolk of egg in a basin, add the milk, and pour 
the boiling stock over. When thoroughly mixed, return 
to the saucepan, and cook the soup two minutes longer, 
to give the yolk a cooked taste. Season to taste, add 


the tarragon, and serve at once. 
to put away till 


It is Now Almost Time next year the 


pretty washing blouses which we have worn throughout 
stmmer, and be sure that they are rough-dried for 
2 the , Otherwise the 
starch cause them to be- 
come rotten. Meanwhile it 
behoves us to look around for a 
. 80 n how to make a bodice 
waa, . to be worn instead. That shown 
in the margin (No. 3290, paper 
pattern, price ae post free) is 
quite suitable for daily wear, 
and Rid smart enough for 
special occasions. It is com- 
posed mainly of a Stuart plaid 
ae whic ek deal of 
red in its composition, you re- 
member — in either vik or 
"\ velvet. The box-pleat, revers, 
and rounded collar extending round the k are of 
black satin trimmed with passementerie to match the 
prevailing hue of the silk. 
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twice a year and beat them— 
Take up Carpets not only for cleanliness, Lut 
to eave the wear of the carpet. 


Pork whether fresh, salted, or smoked, should be 
Or®, thoroughly cooked, for it is very unwhole- 
some unless cooked per’ectly. 
To Cure Ropy Beer, 
dried flour, hops, and a little 
beer casks and rummage it wel 
The Cheapest Butcher's Meat Check. ox. 
heart, sheep's head and liver, eometimes a'so pig’s head. 
The cheapest cuts of meat are from thick flank and 
_s ilk handkerchief 
i a wt si andkerchief, 
In Case of Fire, tied without folding over 
the fuce, is a complete security against suffocation from 
amoke. This permits of free breathing, and at the 
same time excludes the smoke from the lungs. 
i d 
Egg and Tomato Salad minty’ aie, ie 
supper party at this time of the year. 


place a handful or 
twoeach of thoroughly 
os alum into the 


Make a lettsce 
or endive salad, and gurnish it with sliced tomatoes. In 
the centre arrange large slices of tomato, and on each 
alice stand half a hard-boiled egg. Put a good calad 
dressing over the lettuce, and dust finely chopped parsley 
and yolk of egg over the whole. 

for winter use ns 


Preserve French Beans Fallows Tig, til, 


and string the beans, put a layer of sult an inch deep in 
a stoneware jar, then alternate layers of beans and salt. 
These sink, and so fresh can be added, when convenient, 
till the juris full. Place a few stones at the top to 


keep the beans under the brine. When the vegetable is | 


required for use, soak for twenty-four_hours, cut in 
slices, and boil without salt. (Reply to EVERY WEEK.) 
. Dp, is especially suited to those 
Chester Pudding who do ne like suet in 
puddings. Work two ounces of butter and two table- 
spoonfuls of brown sugar together, then add a well- 
beaten egg, gradually stir in two tablespoonfuls of 
treacle and a teacupful of milk. Stir a mful of 
buking-powder into half a pound of flour, and gradually 
mix it with butter, treacle, etc. Place in a greased 
mould, boil for two hours, and serve with any nice 
sweet sauce. Sie Sect 
. s rape finely two 
To Whiten Your Hands. vee of pine 
white wax and two ounces of spermaceti. Place them in 
a jar, and cover with sweet oil. Stand the jar in a 
saucepan of boiling water until the ingredients are 
dissolved. Take this off the fire and add, while the 
cream je still warm, thirty drops of eau-de-Cologne 
and ten drops of rose-water. Stir the mixture, and then 
leave it to get cold. Rub some of this lotion into the 
hands every night, and wear old caer to sleep in. Iu 
the morning wash the hands well with a little oatmeal 
in the water, and after drying in the usual way, rub 
with a piece of flannel. (Reply to L. G ) 


Lemon Cup Custards frm &, dainty, eweet 


neither milk nor cream to spare. They may be served 
either hot or cold as desired. Beat the yolks of two 
eggs till they are as white as cream. Grate the peel and 
squeeze the juice of a Jemon, add three or four table- 
spoonfuls of caster sugar to taste, pour over theee rather 
more than half a pint of boiling water, then stir in 
slowly the beaten yolks of eggs. Set the custard in 
a basin or jug. stand it in a pan of boiling 
water, und stir over the fire till the whole 
thickens; when very thick stir till cool and 

into cups. If these custards are eerved hot, burn a little 
brandy on the top of each. To do this, slightly warm a 
tablespoonfal of brandy, pour it over the custard and 
set fire to it, as you would to a plum pudding. 


Thrift is Highly to be Commended, 
even in larga houses, where, to use a common phrase, 
money is no object. Many servants appear to think 
there is no great harm in wasting, especially where the 
thi are not their own, but belong to the mistress, 
who is better off. This is a grave mistake, for, wherever 
it occurs, waste is agin. It is very nearly akin to 
stealing, when we waste what does not really belong to 
us. Everything we 8 is given to us, not to waste, 
but to use to the best advantage, both for our emplo 
oureelves, and the poor. If we onl had half the 
wasted daily in large towns we could. feed thousands of 
good cook if you throw away the bits. A really good 
cook will waste nothing, will keep a comfartabte table, 
and will spend less than those who do not take care of 
the pennies, and only keep guard over the pounds. Milk 
is largely wasted in large households. should not 
be, for with a little forethought and care only what is 
required will be ordered, and when the supply is too large 
it will be ecalded and turned into pud and cakes. 
Should milk turn sour it can be made into cheese-cakes 
and a poor kind of cream cheese. 


ers, 
Tod | 


poor children. Bemember, too, that you cannot be a | 


WEEE ENDING 
Sepr. 12, len, 


< may be made from alincst 2 
_ Fish Cutlets govt of white fish, but ratwally 
the better kinds make the daintiest dishes. 


Cold Boiled French Beans ™*ke an excel. 

: ; : : lent salad with 

a dreesing of oil and vinegur in the usual proportions. 

The Leans must ba drained perfectly dry before the 
dressing is put to them. 

A black stuff 


Wringing a Woollen Skirt. Greesthat hag 


been washed should be put through a wringing machi 
and when half dry be carefully folded me ceengtcl till 
all woisture is pressed out. 
is delicious for boiled puddings. 
Norman Sauce Tare three ounces Bf ote 
sugar, and two ounces of butter, half a teaspoonful of 
cinnamon, and a pinch of nutmeg. Blend together, and 
then :¢d a dessertspoonful of cornflour. Mix with cold 
water, and pour boiling water over. Stir all the 
time, until the sauce thickens to the consistency 


required. é 
; . S is a novel way of 
Beetroot a la Creme mauling tite Nes 
table, and are not known generally. Prepare it thus: 
Cut two boiled beets into small pieces; place in a 
stewpan one teacupful of milk, one ounce of butter, znd 
the yolk of asmallegg. Add salt and pepper to taste 
and half a teaspoonful of flour, then the beetroot, stew 


for ten minutes, and serve. 
. The ingredients for this cake 
Plain Tea Cake. we; Gne pound of four, 
half a pint of milk (sour if possible), two ounces of fat. 
half an ounce of cream of tartar, a quarter of an ounce of 
carbonate of scda. cne ounce of sugar, and a pinch of 
salt. First rub the fat, which may be lard, butter, or 
clarified dripping, into the flour. Mix into it also the 
cream of tartar and sugar. Make the milk lukewarm. 
and add the carbonate of soda to it. Form the flour, 
etc., into a stiff dough with the milk and carbonate of 
soda. Divide it into equal sized pieces, form into 
cakes and bake directly in a steady oven for thirty or 
forty minutes. When the tea-cakes me half done, brush 
them over with milk. (Reply to Mienon, Kerry.) 


is evidently what you wish to 
London Toff ee make, and I hope you will find 


the following recipe as good as my previous readers have 
done: Place in a china-lined pauceten half a pound of 
treacle, half a pound of Demarara sugar, and four 
ounces of butter, which should be cut into smail pieces. 
Set the pan over a clear fire, and stir elowly till all the 
ingredients are thoroughly mixed. After this boil very 
slowly for half-an-hour, but do not stir too often or the 
ane will granulate, and your chance of making toffce 
will be gone. The juice of h&lf a lemon is a nice 
flavouring. When nearly cooked test the toffee by 
dropping a little into cold water, and if itis crisp turn 
into a buttered tin at once. (Reply to Mrs. LANSDELL.) 


ke f 
Chocolate Layer Cake. Make the phe it 


ing o teacupful each of flour and caster sugar and a 
teaspoonful of baking-powder in a basin. Break two 
ogee into it, scatter over a pinch of salt, and then beat 
all to a light batter for fifteen minutes. Pour this on 
to three plates of equal size, set in a very hot 
oven, and bake ten minutes. Turn out on a sieve to 
cool, and then spread one side of each cake with this 
mixture: Set a teacupful of water, two teacupfuls of 
sugar, and a tablespconful of butter into a stewpan; let 
it come to the boil. Then add a large tablespoonful of 
cornflour, mixed with a little water, and two ounces of 

ted chocolate. Stir till all is mixed, flavour with a 
‘ew drops of vanilla essence, and spread on the cake. 


Press one cake lightly on 
another till all three are placed 
together with chocolate between A iy 5 e f 
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THE MAN WHO KNOWS THE ROAD. 


He drives directly home, even in dark nights, does the man who | fail me. I felt low and weak, and lost all power and disposition to 
jnows the road. The over-hanging gloom, the deceptive shadows, the | exert myself. After every meal I had pain in the chest and all over 
gneertain sounds, don’t bother him. He can feel the ground under | me. I felt so tight around the waist that it seemed as though some- 
his waggon wheels, and the “lay of the land”’ is open to him as at | thing was holding me. I was much troubled with a sickening wind 
clear noontide. It is the stranger in those parts who is confused and | coming up from my stomach ; and now and then I belehcd up a sour 
befuddled, who knocks people up to ask questions, who finally lodges | fluid that bit my throat and half choked me. Then, too, I had attacks 
in the ditch. of spasms, which gave me intense pain. I got about my work slowly 
and in much distress, and grew gradually weaker and more despondent 
in mind. J tried all the various medicines I could hear of 
that might possibly be good for me, but none of them were of 
any avail. 


Where to go, and how to get there; what to do, and how to do it— 
why, the man who knows ¢hat comes to the front everywhere and 
alvzvs. But the opposite—the waste of time, money, power, health, 
&e,, in blind experiments, how disheartening and disastrous it is! 
Take an illustration of this sort, and you will see how it fits in a “After five tedious years of suffering, my daughter, who is in 
saint, service in London, wrote me of the benefit her mistress had derived 
from the use of Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup when troubled much as 
Iwas. I replied, and my daughter sent me two bottles of the syrup, 
and after having taken it, I felt quite like a new woman. I had no 
pain after eating, and was in better health than I had been in since I 
was first taken ill. From that time onwards my health was good, and 
if I ail anything temporarily, as the best of us will, a few doses of 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup put me right. I have told many persons of 


‘ ; ; hat this now celebrated remedy did for me, and am willing you 
hardly bear the weight of my body on my feet. J tried this and I be s os spd ; ? : § ye 
vied hat—all Hale of geninbiioe I ied of, but none of them gave pg ere ne ge gh you. desire to do: #0: (Signed) (Mre.) 

. ght, ar the Church, Fenny Compton, Leamington, 
ne any relief, September 27th, 1895.” 

“In January, 1894, I read in a little book about the cures done by 
Jother Seigel’s Syrup. Lhe book contained letters from people who 
had been cured, some of whom had suffered like me. I got a bottle 
om Miss Caroline Foster, grocer and draper, High Street, in this 
place. After taking it I was much better. I had a new relish for 
ool, and no more distress after.eating. I continued taking Mother 
Beigel’s Syrup, and was soon free from all pain and sickness, and fast 


“In the spring of 1892,” says a lady who lives down near the east 
past, I began to feel ill. I had a poor appetite, and after everything 
I atc, no matter how simple it was, I was seized with great pain across 
the chest and around the sides. I was frequently sick, vomiting a 
our, bitter fluid. I was almost afraid to cat, and my food gave me no 
travth. In this state I continued, now a bit better, and then worse, 
nntil December, 1893, when I became very ill. I got so weak I could 


By looking back to the italicised words in these letters the reader 
will catch my point on the instant. Both these ladies, not knowing 
the true remedy for their disease (indigestion and dyspepsia), blindly 
experimented with anything they could get hold of. Under like 
circumstances we all do the same. When one doesn’t know the road he 
is almost certain to blunder and stumble ; and he can’t know until he 
™ : : t of healtl d learns. Now, in all ailments of the digestion, with the local symptoms 
pining strength. Since then I have been in the bess of neath, A which proceed from it, Mother Seigel’s Syrup is, so to put it, the right 
eedd no medicine. (Signed) Mrs. Eleanor Clay, Messingham, Brigg, | poaq. “Follow it faithfully, and you are fairly sure to bring up in 
ines, April 30th, 1895. : the pleasant shelter of good health. Knowing this, direct your 
“In the early part of 1875,” writes another, “ my health began to | neighbours. . 
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'TWIXT EDITOR AND 
READER. 

‘Ws offer a prize of £2 2s. for the correct solution a is 

seited bs conscluliog, we Pe anieed to one out 

porer, cyto make an exact. copy, and to fakin twenty 


© of the circles contained in the frame in such a 
way that there ble veh ep oi of fourinked-in circles 


and this is what happened: “The King turned and 
slowly addressed him. ‘You have disobeyed the 
King’s commands and drunk his beer. Yotr ears 
will not listen to the King’s orders, so they are of no 
further use to you. Cut off his ears.’ Two attendants 
immediately sprang up and cut off the man’s ears 
close to his head. ‘You have tasted the King’s beer 
with your tongue. Cut out his tongue,’ was the next 
order, which was promptly carried out. After a little 
time the King said: ‘ Your nose has smelt the King’s 
beer. Cut off his nose.’ This was faithf 


‘ully per- 
formed by the two executioners, who appeared to. 
ey their sickening work. Finally the King said: 


: soht li : iedneed | ‘ Your eyes have seen the King’s beer. Cover his 
os gs gs : cor penitisn: sil close on eyes.’ | This was done by peeling down the skin of 
Tuesday, September 15th. forehead until it lapped over the wretched man’s 


eyes. The King then waved his hand to have the 
man taken out of his presence, and he was left to die 
on the veldt at the mercy of the wolves and jackuls.” 
This seems to me just the kind of wild animal that 
needed taming with Maxim guns. 

SwEETHEART.—To marry a man who is addicted to 
drink in the hope of reforming him is a very noble 
ideal, but I do not think that any girl has the right 
to run such a risk. The experiment, experience has 
shown, is seldom successful. You naturally think 
that it will be different in your case, but in serious 
matters like this it does not do to foster sweet: illusions 
of that kind. If a man will not reform for the sake 
me his sweetheart he certainly will not reform for his 

le. 
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The fact that the initial 


: letters B.C.F.A.P., which we published in a recent 
: pie stg for Beak ae bt a Fanny has oo 
8 A covered by seve: undreds of our ers, when 
be asked in a recent benefit competition to form the most 
applicable sentence beginning with those letters. As 
' ms prize altered 7 either : po — or a 
3% ies’ gold, watch, it wou a pity to take it to 
- : eh: pieces and diatribute it among those who have guessed 
G.L. rach be bl tg as work is al disliked by our gecr.t. Besides, oe te nes inet for a 
crimi in Her Ma 8 prisons P ” —————_——- essing ¢ tition, I think Mr. T.'H. Stans- 
Hard work, of course.” ‘And of hard work the most eld, of 60, W lost Toad, Todmorden, who neti 
- hated is turning the crank. In the first place, the} in the sentence “Best Circulation for Advertising 
fruitlesaness of it deprives the convicts even of the | Purposes,” has well earned the prize. A handsome 
_ faint anime = aosmathin is meng, const Avs siz puinen allvet watch has therefore been forwarded 
their intolerable gue. In the recond place, the to the above address. 
amount of this fatigne to which they are subjected Freppie.—Your lines are excellent. But there is an 
is not in any, definite relation to the severity of the | “oi oF caressi havi che 
’ . air of caressing familiarity about them which has 
sentence being served, but is regulated by the mercy 4 A : 
or hardbeartedness af the warder, All that the | Psced ous undor the painful nesaily of sending 
5 A 7 them to cu own at the m of the waste- r 
prisoner sees is the handle of the crank through the rales Pape 
Vall. - On the other side gigantic crews are churning | basket. Try something about the father nursing 
a. bed of ee the weight of which can be made bake ai MAS IEEE S SRY ERD ICOS Bae ONE 
warde' « ° 
lags a *. ms the faney onthe i ARE savages good linguists? It is this point that I am 
Ss , GRapuatE writes: asked to decide by a noes onto In his own words : 
‘Tn jastico ren I beg nin i to reply 2 fhe aceynioas “Given a civilised man of ordinary education, and a 
= nenirit ted tom Questions Worth Ane ing” te fat native of Central Africa, or some other uncivilised 
* four years. Nearly every week one or two replies by me appear country, which would be the first to pick up a new 
§ ; §m your columns, and sometimes you have accepted PS ion or even language entirely dissimilar to the native tongue of 
* four. They are eanely aliecet by you, and I always receive the either P ’"————_——The answer to a question like 
; fall —. ou are at | rn eae a conf-| this depends largely upon how it is expressed. To 
ec la your correspondents whom you consider trast- | «nick up” a language is a very different thing to 
= mastering a lan . A kaffir would probably be 


y- ; 

For my own I usually treat anonymous post-cards 
with tne wibent” contempt they deserve. So many 
readers have written to me on this subject, however, 
that I am induced to publish one more letter. Mr. 

Charles Draycott writes : 
oAs a fairly regular, but by no means brilliantly successful, 
t. to the “‘ Questions Worth Answering ’’ colamn of 
unfairness rests rather with the 


quicker than an Englishman in acquiring a sufficient 
smattering of a strange tongue to make himself 
underst: The colloquialisms of the camp fire, and 
the hand to mouth conversation of every day life would 
more readily impress themselves upon his virgin 
memory. A great part of language is learnt by studying 
the customs and gestures of a people, and these the 
untutored savage is quick to observe and to imitate. 
This, no doubt, accounts for the fact that the kaffirs 


roof. A moment's reflecti 
ly : oy and many other sa 


A STICcKLER For AccuRacy.—Strictly 


ing you 
are right. One cannot correctly say “ ane 


Morrow 18 


i ; Sat ,” for instance, but very few people allow this 
Curious aske: “Has a book ever been written—b 7 ‘ P. 
which I do not : dict ted—by a 2 wh had iy 4 qn muy them. Ls many auieiahes Ae made collo- 
the use his he ue On VEY esides, “ to-morrow will be Saturda ” is abi ; 
: , y ” is a big mouth. 
cg hoger # book is written by a man without bands, | #4) when you happen to be in a hurry. . 


A. ¥.—I should make it up with your wife. No one 
has anything to gain by hiding your hat, and no 


the same time able, as one might say, to 
on his own feet.’ There have been li and 
woman would ever intentionally burn a beefsteak. 


artistic freaks of this kind, but they have been freaks 
and nothing more. Rag che ggg was not the case 


with o very int Mr. -Chadwick’s | MapMADUKE writes: “I have several admirable ideas 

Three Years ‘with ala,” of wi every word for articles in my head, but, unfortunately, I utterly 
was written by the author with a pen after he had lost | lack the gift of writing, orl couldearn a comfort- 
both his hands by accident in Mashonaland. It| able living at the rate of £2 2s.a colamn which I see 
was with a older tied to the stamp of his ‘ou offer.” In these days, the gift of 


something to write about is 
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Resgcca writes: “Can you kindly tell me wh it Is 
possible to learn German withogt a rey wa 

Yes. Yet the people whose efforts would le 

rewarded with success must be very few and fu: 
between. “ Rebecca,” however, after the manner of 
news) x correspondents, leaves me to guess what 
she ly means by her question. By living with 
German family, for instance, or by travelling in the 

- country, a knowledge of the language would be easy 
enough to acquire. But books do not carry the most 
studious scholar very far towards the mastery of a 
jaaguane. There is a little paper published, I believe 
by Sir Ieaac Pitman, called Foreign Lanouacts. 
which might perchance prove of assistance to the fair 

. “Rebecca,” but I should certainly advise resource to 
a qualified teacher. 


Inqurrer.—A play written by a Spanish author, and 
called, if I remember righty, “ fo Love for Cade 
Sake,” occupied nine days in the representation. This 
is, I believe, the record, and I don’t suppose that 
any one wishes to eee it broken in this country, 
anyhow. : 


A REMARKABLE fact in connection with the Fresu Air 
Funp is the surprising amount of interest taken in 
this effort to cheer the sad-lived little creatnres of the 
slums by our Colonial readers. Among the sul-scrip- 
tions that I am able to acknowledge this week will be 
found the sum of £20, which has come, and with it a 
charming letter of wishes and appreciation, from 
the Children’s Sunheam Society of South Australia. 
This society, which was formed by “ Uncle Harry” 
amongst the readers of his weekly 1 iter to children 
in the columns of the ADELAIDE ORSERVER AND 
Evening JOURNAL, bas previously interested itself in 
the Ragged School Union, and it was a kindly thought, 
indeed, which prompted this stretching out of tlic 
hand of charity across some 10,000 miles of land and 
sea. £20 will pay for a party of 500 children who on 
Beytember 9th will enjoy—with an enjoyment which 
only novelty can bestow—a whole day in the country, 
known to them as the “‘ Sunbeam Society Day.” 


Amount Previously Acknowledged, £2,837 17s. 5:4. 
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